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PEEFACE. 



A S only two volumes of the series of "Illustrated 

Biographies of the Great Artists" can be devoted 

to the Early Italian Sculptors, these little books cannot 

pretend to give more than a mere outline of the progress 

of the Sculptor's art at the time of the Kenaissance. 

It is the author's hope that though, from want of 
space, much critical and descriptive writing had to be 
avoided, yet that as to historical facts, the work will 
be found trustworthy. As a sketch, it may so far give 
a general idej^ of the subject and the chronological 
succession of artists, as to prove a useful introduction 
to the study of deeper authors; and may also serve 
to be of use as a handbook for Continental travellers. 

L. S. 

Florence, Jarmary, 1882. 
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EARLY 
ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 



BEFORE THE TDSCAN PERIOD. 

ITALY has many a heritage from her Etruscan forefathers; 
— her domestic architecture, with its Doric basements of 
massive stones; — her gold work, preserved by tradition in 
the remote mountains, to be revived by modern goldsmiths ;-^ 
her variegated glaaa, which is produced in Venice by precisely 
the same means as the Etruscans used;— and, greatest of all, 
her frescoes and sculpture. It may be difBcult to trace the 
links from these remote times to our own, tut they still exist 
in broken traces, now in one part, now in another, as the 
waves of conquest and civilization have carried them. That 
the Etruscans gave their art with its Greek impress to 
Borne is an established fact, since Tarquinius PriBcus sent 
for Vulcanius of Veii to make the golden statue of Jupiter 
for the temple of the Cspitol, and Ifuma called on Mamurius 
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the Etruscan to cast the eleven fac-similes of the Salian 
shield. 

In later ages the imported art took the impress of the 
nation adopting it, and in time Eoman sculpture had a dis- 
tinctive style of its own, which rose and flourished under 
the healthy rule of the Consuls, but sank degenerate under 
the Emperors. Tiberius robbed it of its purity; Caligula 
desecrated Greek statues to glorify his own likeness ;. Nero 
abased sculpture by making it a vehicle of gaudy colours. 
Trajan revived it again, and his Greco-Homan artists produced 
the column which bears the impress of the true Eoman 
spirit, stem marked feature, and great power of expression ; 
the Greek perfection of form and elegance having entirely 
given way to the Eoman feeling of domination. The art 
revived by Trajan, and again Grecianized by Hadrian, fell 
under Commodus, and its very remains were carried away by 
Constantino to the East where it stiffened into death, only 
to awake again on being restored to its ancient home. Art 
seemed almost extinct in Italy during the centuries in which 
its germs were buried at Byzantium, but it was only slum- 
bering. "When the Goths overran the land and drove civiliz- 
ation away from before them, a society of artist masons fled 
for safety to an island in Lake Como, and there kept alive 
the traditions of sculpture and architecture. It is not un- 
likely that the more refined Greek influence remaining in 
this island, which had till late Eoman times been a Greek 
colony, fostered the artistic bias in these emigrants. It is 
certain that when, in the sixth century, the Longobards also 
came over the Alps — and, ceasing to wander, built them- 
selves palaces and churches, as Theodoric had done before 
them — ^they found no more clever architects than these same 
Magistri Comacini, who soon rose to a large confraternity 
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endowed with gr^t privileges by popes and emperors. To 
them is due the style of architecture which, when developed 
and perfected after a.d. 1000, was known as the " Lombard 
style." 1 

It has been said that '' there is no Lombard style," Italian 
architects having built both for Goths and Longobards. And, 
as far as the architecture goes, it is true, the style being a 
conjunction of round Eoman arches with Greek columns and 
capitals ; the sculpture, too, is materially by Italian hands ; 
but that spirit which makes the Lombard churches so full of 
fire and life^ of wild myths mingling dimly wiUi Christian 
truths, is surely the spirit of the conquerors moulding the 
art employed by them to their own ideas — as the Eoman 
spirit materialized the Etrusco- Greek and the Byzantine 
cramped the Eoman. From whence come all the fighting 
monsters 1 — ^the wild beasts dominated to man's use, as lions 
supporting pillars and fonts 1 — the dog-headed menl^ — the 
dragons which are not at all the Etruscan chimera? — the 
strange Eunic knots mingled with aU this savage life 1 Surely 
not from the Italians, with their ages of civilization and 
refinement, but from the Longobards to whom Christianity 
was new, and from the ancient Scandinavian myths firmly 
rooted in their minds. Thus the Lombard style in its earliest 
forms bears the veritable impress of their spirit, through the 
works of the Comacine masters ; the Eomanesque style, its 
later development, only grew when the savage spirit had gone 
out with the last of the Lombards, and the f undcunental forms 
were more refined. Still to that fierce race are we indebted 
for keeping art alive during the dark ages before the new 

^ 'Studio snl S. Michele di Pavia del Dott. Carlo dell Acqua/ p. 51. 
2 See Lombard legend of dog-headed men in Paulus Diaconus, * Storia 
del Longobardi,' Italian ed. Udine 1826, chap. zi. p. 21. 

B 2 
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birth took place. Queen Theodelinda had a complex relief 
executed for the centre door of her cathedral at Monza. The 
subject is the Baptism of Christy — a heavily-poised angel 
holds the garments of our Lord ; a dove (/. e. the Holy Spirit) 
pours water on Him from a vase in its mouth. The Virgin 
and three apostles stand near. The upper part of the arch 
and its comers are filled with votive sculptures relating to 
Theodelinda and her gifts. But the places to study sculpture 
under its most distinctive Lombard form are the fagade 
and the capitals of the church of S. Michele at Pavia, 
which are covered with reliefs. Besides the usual myths 
and fighting animals are some Scriptural subjects, domestic 
and allegorical scenes, and a great variety of angels, seemingly 
the prototypes of those of Fra Angelico. 

The capital on the left of the tribune has a most interest- 
ing carving. An old man is dying, and his soul arises from 
his mouth in the form of a baby (a belief hitherto thought 
to be mediaeval) ; a wicked demon has caught the soul by the 
foot, but it clings with both arms to the neck of a good 
angel — probably S. Michael — who thrusts his spear into the 
demon's mouth. These multitudinous sculptures are hewn 
in sandstone, chiefly by the outline being cut in straight, and 
the subject left in relief. In fact, just as the Lombards left 
the art, so do we find it again in the hands of the Pisan 
masters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, before Niccola. 

At this time sculpture was lauguishing in the North. 
Under Byzantine influence the Mosaicists were fixing their 
imperishable effigies on the walls and roofs of the churches 
at Eavenna, which were either of Eastern or Eoman architec- 
ture, while the sculptor was confined to the use of mere 
emblems, and one or two figures of- saints in a degenerate 
Roman style on the tombs. 
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Meanwhile, the Longobards had carried the plastic art 
down to the South, and it lingered longest there, being con- 
tinued under the Kormans, to whose ideas the myths and 
fighting animals were analogous. The fa9ade of the Duomo 
of Troja, a.d. 1093, is most bizarre, being peopled with all 
creation^ and glowing with yellow and green stones. For 
in meridional art another element — the Saracenic — entered, 
and created a distinct style. After the Lombards were over- 
thrown at Beneventum, the Emperors of the East ruled 
Apulia by a Greek officer called Catapan, and the Saracens 
occupied Sicily and Malta. The Normans came down in the 
eleventh century, when Tancred and his twelve sons fought 
for the coast. Thus northern and southern elements were 
seething together when the Crusades began. Artists and pil- 
grims came home from the East with ideas of richly-coloured 
Oriental ornaments, and while — the newly-awakened religious 
spirit was building, all over Apulia, noble churches in which 
the pilgrims could say their last prayers on departing, and 
whose open doors would welcome them on their return — the 
arabesques and gorgeous decorations of the East got inter- 
woven with the rude, spirited lions and creatures of Lombard 
and Norman myths, and the lingering Greek traditions cast 
a classical tone over the whole. 

Under all these influences, art revived in Apulia, and 
created what Salazaro^ aptly calls a " periodo precursore " of 
the rise of sculpture. In the eleventh century the splendid 
church at Bari was built, with its artistic pulpit, and eiborium 
on colonnettes, whose capitals are sculptured with angels, 
leaves, and serpents ; and its " cattedra" or Bishop's throne, 
the back of which rests on a lion with a man's head under its 
claw, while the front is supported by two Arab slaves. Also 
1 Salazaro, * Studio sull' Arte Meridionale/ p. 3. 
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the Duomo of Amalfi arose, and that of Salerno, whose pulpit' 
resting on twelve pillars, is sculptured in marble and decor- 
ated with mosaic. Salazaro gives in his book an illustration 
of a crucifix of the ninth century from the ancient church of 
SS. Cosmo and Damiano. It is of wood, and not Byzantine. 
There is decided moulding in the ribs and body of the 
Christ, and the face is broad and lifelike. 

The tweKth century brought forth those precursors of 
Ghiberti's gates, the bronze doors of the cathedrals of Trani 
(a.d. 1179), of Troja (1150), and of Foggia, in which "Bari- 
sanus Tranensis" sculptured scenes from the passion in fifty 
compartments ; each scene consisting of one or two figures. 
All the three sets of doors seem to be cast from one mould. 

This Apulian revival has probably more connection with 
the thirteenth century Pisan school of sculpture than would 
appear at first sight. Under the rule of Frederick II., when 
all these splendid churches were built, "a great stride was 
made in the arts, which fell again after the death of Manfred 
at Naples, though a genius or two, inspired by classical sur- 
roundings, preserved a spark. Some of these emigrated to 
Tuscany, Pisa, &c., where they began the Eenaissance of 
sculpture."^ So writes Salazaro ; and the fact that Pisa dates 
her rise from the spoils of three successive sackings of Amalfi, 
and that her cathedral was built from prize-money taken at 
Palermo, would go far to show the probability that she also 
imported some ideas of art. 

It is true that many rude sculptors of the Lombard school 
were still at work in central Italy, such as Enricus and Grua- 
mons, who adorned the portals of some Pistojese churches, 
A.D. 1166; EodoK, who sculptured a Saviour and apostles 
in S. Bartolommeo at Pantano, a. d. 1167; and Biduvinus 

^ ' Studio 8ull' Arte Meridionale,' p. 3. 
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and Robertas, who worked at Lucca in the same century. 
There was also the Pisan sculptor and architect Bonanno, 
who in 1174 gave the design for the Tower of Pisa, and in 
1180 cast the bronze doors for the cathedral of the same 
city. The largest gates were destroyed by fire in 1596, but 
the smaller ones, called the ''Porte di San Eanieri," still exist, 
and are very Byzantine in style. After this, Bonanno cast 
some still finer gates for the western portal of the cathedral 
at Monreale, near Palermo, where Barisanu^ of Trani had 
adorned the northern side-door with similar gates in 1179. 

As a proof of our argument that southern art was further 
advanced than Pisan at that time, one has only to compare 
the workmanship of these two gates so nearly contemporary. 
Those of the southern artist, Barisanus, are in twenty-eight 
compartments, forming seven rows, and show a much less 
cramped style of art, with excellent workmanship. The 
larger gates, made by Bonanno in 1189, have scenes from the 
Old and ^ew Testaments ; each of the forty compartments 
containing one or two figures, the whole surrounded by a 
frieze of leaves and scrolls ; but the style is much more rude 
and stifi^ a kind of combination of Lombard and Byzantine. 
Perhaps the best pre-Niccola sculptor waa Benedictus Ante- 
lami of Parma, who cast the bronze gates of the curious old 
Lombard Baptistery in that city, with scenes from the life of 
S. John the Baptist ; the marble pilasters of which, repre- 
senting the seven works of mercy and the parable of the vine, 
are in better style than the bronze work. In the cathedral a 
very curious bas-relief by him exists, which once formed the 
front of the altar. It is a Deposition : the Saviour has one 
hand loosened, which the Virgin and Angel Gabriel caress- 
ingly hold. Behind them are Joseph, the two Maries, and 
Salome, all similarly posed figures, except that two of them 
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have one hand uplifted. On the right the centurions divide 
t}ie coat, and the Angel Eaphael pushes down the head of 
Pilate as if to compel him to worship. There is great and 
serious expression throughout. The face of Christ is especially 
dignified. The artist has risen above his contemporaries' 
manner of cutting in the figures on the flat surface, and 
though the ribs are only indicated by lines, yet there is a 
good attempt at modelling in the neck; the draperies are 
set, but in dignified folds. 

Then comes Maestro Guglielmus of Modena, who needs no 
comment, for he praises his own genius in his inscriptions ; 
and Guidectus of Lucca, who sculptured the well-known 
figure of S. Martin dividing his cloak with the beggar on the 
front of the church of S. Martino. All these are more or 
less specimens of the same sculpture as that on the Lombard 
churches of the seventh to the ninth centuries, but less savage 
in feeling and more Christianized. It wanted only Niccola 
Fisano to import the spirited art from the south and add to 
it his own classical impress, to thus earn his title of the 
« Father of Sculpture." 

In early times the offices of architect and sculptor were 
rarely divided. Mr. Euskin very truly traces the roots 
of the art in the artizanship — it was not enough that the 
church should have walls and a roof to keep the worshippers 
dry ; the spirit of religion was to be impressed on it. Scrip- 
ture stories and saintly deeds should glow in colour on the 
walls ; emblems of the works of God in nature, and figures 
of the guardian angels, were to be visible in sculptured stone 
round the portal. Great truths were to be taught not only 
by the preacher's eloquence, but spoken by silent beauties 
wherever the eye could rest. It was not enough that the 
tomb should be merely a receptacle to bury the dead out of 
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sight ; it was to be made, as all past liv^es should he, a record 
and example, a hope for the living. The good deeds of the 
saint were sculptured on the sarcophagus; he lying calm 
above his accomplished works, while the angel-borne canopy 
and statuettes of saints insured the hope and belief in the 
guardianship of the heavenly powers. Thus artisanship with 
soul added to it grew into art. 




ON beginning to study the life of Niceola Pisano, one 
encounters such a mass of contradictory assertions, 
theories, and conjectures tliat it seems a hopeless task to sift 
out the truth; and the much-vexed question, "Whence 
did he come 1" is more difficult than ever to answer. A war 
has been carried on amongst the critics for some years, but 
the point is still undecided. 

The questions are on one side, " Wca he Hie son of a notary 
of Siena called Piefro, and gra-ndeonof Ser Biagio? — and had 
he hit education in Tuscany ? " and on the other side, " Was 
he the son of Petrus de Apulia, and had his art bias from the 
southern revival tinder Frederick IJ. } " In both cases the 
evidence depends on documents, and each side has a strong 
body of supporters — Cicognara, Milanesi, Semper, Perkins, 
Schnasse, and Dobhert sustaining the Tuscan theory, and 
Eiimohr, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Grimm, Forster, Lubke 
and Salazaro, the Apulian. 

^ow for the disputed documents. The first is in the 
archives of S. Jacopo of Pistoja, and is dated 11 July, 1272, 
when Niceola was already pld. It runs thus : " Magister 
Nichola pisanus. filius q . . Petrus de . . ." Here the 
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original is illegible, and Ciampi,J^ on whose reading all 
depends, supplies the hiatus with " Senis." 

The second is dated Nov. 13, 1272. — Magiater Nichole 
quondam Petri de [Senis] Ser Blasii pisa, . . . (another 
hiatus). Now Sig. Milanesi of the Florentine archives (and 
author of the very fine annotations on Vasari, at present 
being published), having studied these documents, asserts that 
Ciampi must have arbitrarily supplied the missing words in 
one and misread the abbreviations in the latter, which he 
judges should be read thus : Magistro Nichole quondam 

Petri de cappella Sancti Blasii pisa (Master Niccola 

of the defunct Peter of the chapelry or parish of S. Biagio 
pisan). Sig. Milanesi, besides being the best authority on old 
MS., is also unbiassed, for he would willingly prove the 
Tuscan theory if possible. 

There being then no documentary proof of the grand- 
father, Ser Biagio, let us take the documents on the Apulian 
side of the question. The standing-point here is a deed 
drawn up in Siena,^ May 11, 1266, in which these words 
occur : " requisivit magistrum Nicholam Petri de Apulia. 
quod ipse faceret et curaret ita^ quod Arnolfus discipulus suus 
statim veniret Senas ad laborandum in dido opere cum ipso 
magistro Nichola" 

Salazaro says he was son of Pietro di Apulia (Magister 
lapidum), and that this Pietro settled in Pisa, where he died, 
1266. The only arguments against this are those of Sig. 
Milanesi, who suggests that there are two places called 
Apulia or Puglia in Tuscany, and thinks the Puglia near 
Lucca should have the credit.' The positive evidence when 

^ ' Notizie inedite della Sagrestia Pistojese/ Firenze, 1810. 

' Milanesi, ^Documenti per la Storiadell' Arte Sanese,'yol. i. p. 149. 

3 Milanesi, ' Commentario snlla Yita di Niccola Pisano,' p. 323. 
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sifted only establishes the fact that his father wais Pietro (the 
grandfather, Ser Biagio, resolving into a parish in Pisa), and 
the words, " of Siena," having no foundation except in the 
conjecture of Sig. Ciampi. The " Apulia " of the other deed 
remains, but what Apulia is meant ] In the absence of proof 
internal evidence must be sought. ** If Niccola were not a 
purely inventive genius, where is his antitype ] Do his works 
more assimilate to the classical remains at Pisa or the mixed 
classico-Saracenic style of meridian art of the twelfth century ] 
Take his two famous pulpits, those of Pisa and Siena. The 
reliefs show a distinct study of the Greco-Eoman sarcophagi, 
&c. ; but whence comes the architectural design ] There was 
not a pulpit in Tuscany similar to his before that time, but at 
Bari and Amalfi were some earlier ones of the same type. It 
has been said that " the meridional art of the period had no 
classical leanings at all ; " ^ but over the arch of the pulpit at 
Eavello, which, like Pisano's, rests on lion-supported columns 
and has the same Moorish architecture, is a classic bust of 
Sigalgita Eufolo, wife of the donor. She has two long tassels 
on her head-dress like those on some Etruscan statues and the 
ones found by Schliemann at Troy. " The coins struck in 
Sicily and Naples in 1231 and 1236 by Frederick 11. are a 
complete reminiscence of the time of the Caesars." ^ Is it not 
likely that, when Frederick took Niccola in 1221 to Naples 
(he being a lad of sixteen or seventeen) to assist in the works 
going on at Capua and Castel dell* Uovo, the sculptures of 
the south may have developed his artistic genius, and induced 
him, on his return to Pisa, to study with greater interest the 
Greek sculptures there, which were his models in his more 
mature works ? These were chiefly, the sarcophagus with the 

^ ' Eunst und Euiistler.' Die Pisani. 

^ ' La Sculpture Florentine,' * Reyue des deux Mondes,' Oct. 1865. 
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story of Hippolytus and Phaedra, which had been built into 
the fagade of the cathedral as a tomb for Beatrice, mother of 
the Countess Matilda of Tuscany; a Greek vase now in the 
Campo Santo ; and some Etruscan and Eoman tombs. As to 
his works in Naples, some authors say Fuccio was Frederick's 
architect^ others that it was Buono. Yasari contradicts 
himself so often that it is evident the first half of Kiccola's 
life is purely conjectural. 

There is not really any proof except the excellence of the 
work that the expressive Deposition from the CrosSf in the 
lunette of the door of San Martino at Lucca is his, although 
generally deemed so to be. The date is about 1234 ; it is full 
of feeling, and more free and natural than that of Antelami 
at Parma. 

Vasari gives Mccola the credit of half the grand buildings 
of his age, including the Tower of Pisa — which we know 
was the design of Bonanno the Pisan, assisted by Guglielmo 
di Inspriik (1174), — and the church of Sant' Antonio at 
Padua; but no proofs exist of his having been employed 
there, and the style is utterly dissimilar to his other works. 
His authentic architectural labours were the designs for the 
churches of Santa Trinita in Florence in 1250, of San Jacopo 
at Pistoja, and Santa Margherita at Cortona. He was also 
employed by the Florentines in 1248 to throw down the very 
solid tower of the Bigallo, called the Guarda-Morto, which he 
did by undermining it and replacing the masonry by wooden 
supports, to which he afterwards set fire. 

His first known sculptural work was the pulpit of the 
Baptistery at Pisa, signed a. d. 1260. It is a hexagon sus- 
tained by nine columns, three of which rest on lions. All 
the capitals are foliaged, and the whole architecture covered 
with ornaments full oi fancy and highly emblematical. Five 
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sides are adorned with bas-reliefs, representing the Nativity, 
Epiphany, Presentation, Crucifixion, and Last Judgment, 
The relief is in the Greek style, so high that the figures are 
almost detached from the ground, a great change from the 
work of the Comacine and Romanesque masters. The com- 
positions are so crowded that perspective is sacrificed, and 
with all his classical leaning " he still retains the mediaeval 
faults of short figures and large heads," and the use of the 
drill rather than the chisel for the corners of the eyes and 
mouth, &c. The reclining Virgin in the Nativity, resting 
one elbow on a cushion, seems taken from the lid of an 
Etruscan tomb ; the attendant maids are nymphs from a 
Roman vase. Behind this group is a secondary subject of the 
Annunciation, in which the Virgin is very modest, with an 
expression of mingled eagerness and timidity. Diana might 
have been her prototype, but for the angel no antique model 
was found. It has all the mediaeval faults ; the sheep in the 
foreground show a direct study of nature. One is scratching 
himself with his hind leg. The kings in the Adoration are 
in a very decorous and serious style ; the composition, less 
crowded than the last, is more harmonious. The Cruci- 
fixion shows study of the classic nude, the Saviour being 
muscular as a Roman Hercules. 

The same influence is seen in the Last Judgment, a mixture 
of pagan coldness of handling with mediaeval superstition and 
passion. The Great Judge, with the cross at His feet, divides 
the blessed from the damned. The elect are a crowd of 
heads thrust forth like the sphinxes on the Etruscan arch at 
Volterra ; a few faces express devotion. The condemned, with 
Lucifer in their midst, aiford great scope for the sculptor's 
imagination, — in the demons torturing the souls, and in the 
intense agony and tenor of the victims. The strange forms 
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of these demons are reminiscences of pagan griffons, chimerae, 
typhons, &c.^ 

In the statues which support the corners the same revival- 
ism is visible. A Prophet Moses is copied almost line for 
line from a "Bacco barbato" on the Greek vase in the 
Campo Santo, with the single difference that the youth 
supporting his arm is draped instead of nude. In one part 
is a fine Hercules with lions, and two torsi used as Caryatides 
are splendidly Greek, while the Eve and Fortune are the 
Venus and Abundance from the Eoman consular coins. The 
pulpit was damaged in the sixteenth century by Lorenzino de' 
Medici, who broke off some heads to adorn his own study. ^ 

Niccola's next work in chronological order is the famous 
Area di San Domenico at Bologna. Vasari dates this 1225 ; 
but as San Domenico di Calaroga, who died 1221, was not 
canonized till 1234, Niccola could not have sculptured his 
miracles before that time. The true epoch of Niccola's work 
is A.D. 1265-7, when in the second translation of the body 
it was placed in an urn sculptured by Niccola Pisano and his 
pupil Era Guglielmo da Pisa, June 5, 1267. It is probable 
that when Niccola returned, on Sept. 29, to sign the contract 
for the Sienese pulpit, he left Fra Guglielmo in charge, he 
alone being present at the translation.^ The Ark, as it stands 
now, is an edifice of three stories, but the gradino or base was 
by Alfonso Lombardi in 1490. The canopy with its statues 
and foliaged sculptures is by Niccolo da Bari, or " dell Area," 
a scholar of Jacopo della Quercia. Tribolo and Michel angelo 
also contributed statues. But all these were added 200 

* See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, * History of Painting,' vol. I. ch. iii. 
p. 125 ; also Cicognara, * Storia della Scultura,' vol. i. 
' * Istorie Pisane, xvi see,.* by Francesco Bonaini. 
' Bonaini, * Archivio Storia Italiano,' torn. vi. 
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years after Niccola sculptured his " Ark," which was a squafe 
sarcophagus with six compartments of reliefs, which tell the 
story of the saint. 

1st. A miracle worked at Rome^ on Ash Wednesday, 1215 ; 
the Cardinal's nephew, Lord Napoleone, being resuscitated 
by S. Domenic after a mortal fall from his horse. The 
horse is a fac-simile of one in a biga on an Etrusco-Greek 
vase.^ There is a classical majesty in the figures of the 
abbess and her nuns, and much feeling in the faces of the 
saint and his friends. 

2nd. The Ordeal by fire at Languedoc, the saint burning 
his own and the Manichean books, and his being saved 
unharmed from the flames. Between these two reliefs is a 
charming little statue of the Madonna and Child, the type 
and model of all the Madonnas of that school : those of 
Giovanni Pisano, and even Andrea Pisano, seem only more 
or less defective copies ; that of Niccola is dignified, queenly, 
well-bsJanced, and the Child rounded, smiling and child- 
like j while in that of Giovanni on the Duomo of Florence 
the attitude is overbalanced, the faces expressionless, and 
the Child a diminutive man. Nino, in the Spina at Pisa^ 
has alone equalled this regal Madonna of Niccola. 

3rd. SS. Peter and Paul consign the gospel to the saint, 
and he in turn to his monks. Here all is calm and dignified 
— the sweet, placid faces of the monks, and the classic majesty 
of the apostles in embroidered pallium — all is lovely and 
decorous. To give this a spiritual meaning, the other end 
(fourth relief) shows the Angels feeding the monJt's in time 
of famine, thus connecting the gospel with the Bread of 
life. The two angels are beautifully drawn — as Cicognara 
says, "like two Camilli carrying offerings to the altar." The 

^ Padre Marchese, * Memorie,' vol. L p. 104. 
E.I.S. 
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moulding of the graceful limbs, the folds of their loosely- 
girded tunics — every line is graceful and true to nature. As 
works of art they are two centuries before their age. The 
back of the Ark has six stories of the life of a disciple of 
the saint, the Beato Eeginald of Orleans. The compositions 
are over-crowded, and wanting in interest, the subjects 
having evidently proved too difficult for a mere pupil to 
execute : for these were the work of Fra Guglielmo. 

The Sienese pulpit, to begin which Niccola left the "Area," 
is merely an amplification of the Pisan one ; its position in 
the centre of a large church warrants a grander work. It 
is octagonal, and rests on ten columns, four of which are sup- 
ported on lions ; one has a horse between his claws, in true 
Lombard fashion. These are all well designed and full of fierce 
life. He might have studied the lion from life in the Floren- 
tine Serragllo. So richly adorned is the pulpit that not a 
morsel of marble is left plain ; angek fill the corners of arches, 
statuettes are on the pilasters, and the eight-sided parapet has 
larger statues. The panels contain almost the same subjects 
as the Pisan pulpit; a Massacre of the Innocents is added, 
and the Last Jvdgment is amplified into two compartments. 
With greater space he has given more rein to his fancy ; the 
demons are more horrible, the damned writhing in greater 
crowds. It is curious how near he came to the conceptions 
of the later masters — Giotto, Orcagna, Fra Angelico, and 
Signorelli — who were inspired by Dante's vivid descriptions. 
Dante himself might have studied his 'Inferno' from 
Niccola. 

In the Nativity the Virgin reclining on her ^*lectus" is 
similar to the one in Pisa. Instead of the Annunciation he 
has here introduced a pretty Visitation and an aerial subject 
of shepherds and angels. 
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While Niccola was at Siena, — engaged in work which 
resulted in the foundation of the Sienese school, — stirring 
events were taking place in the south. Manfred had usurped 
the throne of his father Frederick II. and fought the army 
of Pope Urhan IV., which under Charles of Anjou defeated 
Manfred at Beneventum ; and the Pope offered the crown of 
the two Sicilies to the victorious Charles. But the race of 
Frederick II. was not extinct. Conradino, his grandson, 
prince of Swahia, got together a large army of Ghihellines, 
and marched over the Alps with 12,000 men, on Oct. 20, 
1267, and even entered Rome in triumph. But at Taglia- 
cozzo, near Lake Triano, Charles of Anjou defeated and be- 
headed him, and his body was thrown into a ditch. To atone 
for this indignity and cruelty, or to celebrate the victory, 
Charles determined to build an abbey at Tagliacozzo, for which 
Niccola, — then at Viterbo restoring the convent of the preach- 
ing Friars, — was commissioned to furnish the design. It is 
not probable that he carried out the work, for the Neapo- 
litan archives name Magistri Jacopo, Pietro da Caul, Simone 
da Arganta, &c. as architects. The last authentic work of 
Niccola was the fountain of Perugia, which he and his son 
Giovanni, now 34 years of age, were ordered to make in 1274. 
The water had been brought from Monte Pacciano, in 1254, 
by a committee of architects; the plan was, however, by 
Frate Plenerio. 

An inscription has lately been brought to light from under 

the tartar accumulated on the stone, proving Niccola to have 

been seventy-four years old when he worked there. The 

fountain was so much prized by the Penigians that laws were 

enacted for its preservation. The water falls over three 

gradations of vases, the two under ones of marble, the upper 

a bronze tazza resting on three nymphs, with griffins and 

c 2 
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lions above it. The first basin is on twelve steps, and has 
twenty-four sides sculptured by Giovanni ; they are emblem- 
atical of the months, sciences, fables, and heraldic devices. 
The second vase is mounted on twenty-four columns, adorned 
with statues of Scriptural characters by Niccola, which are 
well draped, but somewhat broad and short. The bronze 
work, A;D. 1277, was by Maestro Rosso of Perugia, called " il 
padellaio" Niccola did not remain the whole time at 
Perugia, for in 1278, Giovanni, who was left there to finish 
his reliefs, was recalled to Pisa by his father's illness. Being 
detained ^*perforza" at Florence, to give his advice about 
some mills on the Arno, he did not reach home till after 
Niccola' s death, and, as Vasari says, " The whole city received 
him with honour, congratulating itself that after Niccola's 
loss, there remained to them Giovanni, heir to his father's 
virtues and talents." ^ And truly Niccola did marvellous 
service to his age. He found sculpture dead and lifeless, 
and left it renovated and bearing the seeds of new life ; he 
showed sculptors that there were two sources from which to 
draw — nature and the antique ; he brought new forms into 
architecture, blended the warm colour and varied forms of 
the East with the colder Western types. His whole life was 
spent in rearing up beauties in Italy which have been a joy 
to all subsequent ages. In fact he laid the foundation-stone 
of that Renaissance of sculpture which culminated in Michel- 
angelo. His or his pupils' influences are to be traced in all 
schools. Sienese sculpture grew out of his work in that 
city, Florentine art from Amolfo and Andrea Pisano, his 
pupils. He himself carried the seeds to Bologna, and his 
son planted art in Padua. 

^ There is no direct proof of the date of Niccola's death, but after 
1278 he is spoken of as "quondam" in Giovanni's signatures. 
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It is, however, a curious truth that clasaiciam, which was 
the moving Bpring of the revival of aculptare in Kiccola 
FisaDO, was the death of the Eeuaissauce of painting after 
Michelangelo. 

The reason for this may he found in the fact that in 
Niccola'a day art was cramped hy Byzantine convention 
and barbaric rudeneaa, and a return to classic models restored 
it to true and natural form. The Beuaissance of the fifteenth 
century had Christianity as its inspirer and source, and the 
return to pagan models morally debased it. Thus the same 
influence works in opposite ways, when the moral state of 
the time is different. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

GIOVANNI PI8AN0. 

NICCOLA'S son was not unworthy to be his successor : 
the aTchitectuial worka he designed and completed 
after hia father's death prove how much of his talent Giovanni 
inherited, although he never equalled him in artistic sculpture ; 
his beet efforts being those in which he most closely imitated 
Nicuola. His first independent work was the tiny church of 
Santa Maria deUa Spina at Pisa. This was originally a mere 
fisherman's oratory, called S. Maria del Poito, on the quay of the 
Amo ; but a Fisan merchant having brought back a precious 
relic from the East — a thorn from the crown of Jesus, — the 
number of devotees increased so greatly that it became neces- 
sary to enlarge the church. The work was given to Giovanni 
Fisano, who made a perfect little Gothic edificf, a lovely 
pinnacled shrine growing out «f the river like a crystallization. 
So Gothic is it, that it has been thought to be the des^n of 
a German (one of those " Tedeschi " spoken of by Vasari), 
but Giovanni's love of Gothic forms siiows itself in all his 
works ; it was as strong in him as Niccola's love of the 
antique. After this he designed the Gampo Santo, which has 
since become a perfect shrine of medixval art. The Campo 
Santo was the first cemetery in Italy ; before this time, it 



o Sanio, Pisa. About a.s. 1280. De^i^ed by Giovai 
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was the custom to bury in the church or its portico ; but in 
1108 Archbishop Ubaldo Lanfranchi brought a shipload of 
earth from Mount Calvary to Pisa, and spread it out accord- 
ing to the dimensions of Noah's Ark. In 1178 Frederic 
Barbarossa returned home with fifty galleys laden with more 
of the sacred earth, but it was not till one hundred years later 
that Giovanni was appointed to enclose the space with walls. 
He shut off the sacred ground from the outer world by a 
high wall, plain without, but with a wide Gothic cloister 
rujining all round the interior, whose arches lead into the 
grassy " God^s Acre,^* where cypresses grow like living plumes 
above the graves, and roses scent the quiet air. The cloister 
has a wide marble floor, across which the shadows of the 
pointed arches fall. 

Giovanni himself adorned it with a great allegorical statue 
of Pwa,^ which is represented as a queen, in a long mantle, 
holding two children to her breast; her girdle has seven 
knots, emblematic of her seven islands : four statues of virtues 
support the pedestal. The whole work is heavy and ugly, 
yet imposing by reason of its seeming to mean a great deal 
more than the beholder can understand. It wanted still 
another century ere Giovanni's Campo Santo was filled with 
the gems of art, so long its glory — the frescoes of Giotto, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Orcagna, BufiPalmacco, &c. The ancient 
sculptures from which Niccola had drawn inspiration were 
placed here, others being added in the course of time. 

Some of Giovanni's own works have found an abiding 
place here. A statue of S. Fete?' (one of his best) has been 
brought from the ancient piscina in the Baptistery; three 
female figures round a column from his pulpit in the Duomo ; 
a figure of Justice on a sculptured base, and a Virgin and 

1 Illustrated in Perkins's * Tuscan Sculptors,* vol. i. p. 2, 3. 
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Chlldy which is one of hie happiest works, grand in form, 
yet human in feeling. Over the principal door he placed a 
tabernacle enclosing six saints; his own inscription is still 
legible, a.d. 1288 : "Tempore Domini Friderigi archiepiscopi 
Fisani, et Domiui Tarlati podestatis, operaio Orlando Sardella 
lohanne magistro edificante." 

In 1283 ^ he went to Naples to enlarge and strengthen the 
fortifications of Castel Nuovo for Charles of Anjou, to eiFect 
wliich a Franciscan convent had to be demolished and 
re-erected by Giovanni. 

From 1290 to 1299 he was head of the works at Siena 
cathedral, one of a long series of architects who had held that 
post from the beginning of the century. It is thought that 
Lorenzo Maitani, who preceded him, designed the facade, 
which he amplified for Orvieto, when removed there as Capo 
Maestro, 1292 to 1303, while Giovanni held the same post 
at Siena. Giovanno Fisano was created a citizen of Siena, 
but in spite of his "honour he was often fined for breach of 
contract for undertaking other works ; yet the Government 
so appreciated his talent that he was always forgiven. One 
of these works was a tomb at Ferugia for a Fope, probably 
Martin IV., who died 1285. It was destroyed when the 
Duomo was enlarged. 

In 1299 he was again in Pisa, where he carved in ivory a 
Madonna and Child, now in the sanctuary of the cathedral ; 
also a font in bas-relief for the church of San Pietro in 
Vinculis, near Fisa. His pupil Leonardo assisted in the 
work. 

About this time the Fistojese gave him a commission for a 

^ Signorelli, in * Culto delle due Sicilie,' gives the date 1268, but I 
have taken Vasari's date, because Giovanni says he was stopped at Siena 
on his way back, and he was head of the works there in 1290, &c. 
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pulpit in S. Andrea, for it seems the parisli -was emulous of 
the beauty of a pulpit recently erected in the neighbouring 
church of S. Giovanni Evaugelista by a German artist.^ He 
took the form and designs from his father's Pisan pergamOf 
even choosing the same subjects for his reliefs, which, how- 
ever, are more naturalistic in style. In leaving the copy of the 
antique, he has retrograded a little in form, his figures being 
defective in foreshortening. There is, however, great dramatic 
feeling and intense expression, especially in the Massacre of 
the Innocents. Some of the statuettes of angels are very 
good. His masterpiece in Pistoja was the pila for holy water 
in S. Giovanni Evangelista. It rests on three statues of 
Temperance, Prudence, and Justice ; the angles are supported 
by four Virtues. It is as classical and allegorical as anything 
by Niccola. 

The Pisan pulpit was begun in 1302, and shows the same 
signs as that at Pistoja of his father's influence, without his 
antique tendency. In the relief of the Birth of the Saviour ^ 
he has touched a new idea — which is often seen in later artists 
— ^in the appearance of the angel to the shepherds. The work 
was finished in 1310. The pulpit was destroyed in 1627 by 
Giovanni Eattista Eiminaldi; some parts were used in the 
new pulpit then constructed, others are dispersed in the 
church and Campo Santo.^ 

Giovanni's friend and fellow-pupil, Amolfo di Cambio, 
who had worked with him in Siena in their boyish days, had 
now risen to be architect of the famous cathedral, which was 

* Even this oft-repeated story seems doubtful. Milanesi ('Annot. 
Vasari,' vol. i. p. 314) says the MSS. of the church prove the pulpit 
of S. Giovanni Evangelista to have been done by Fra Guglielmo of 
Pisa, Niccola's scholar, in 1270, and not by a "Tedesco." 

^ Sig. Fontana has now made a model of it as it originally stood, and 
the municipality of Pisa are deliberating on having it restored. 
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arising like an enchanted mountain of gems — albeit dome- 
less — in the midst of Florence. Arnolfo induced his friend 
to visit him, and Giovanni added his mite to the beauties of 
the great church by a statue of the Madonna and Child and 
angels over the side-door. • 

In the year 1305, the Sacred College held a nine months' 
session at Perugia to debate on the course of action to be 
pursued after Pope Benedict XI. had been poisoned in that 
city by some figs sent through a cardinal by Philip le Bel. 
During the session GiovaDni Mras commissioned to make a 
tomb to the late Pope in Perugia cathedral. His design was 
fine and new at the time, though often seen in later tombs. 
He raised a Gothic canopy on twisted columns, carved and 
inlaid ; beneath this the effigy of the Pope lies on a sarco- 
phagus, weeping angels hold back the curtains above him. 
The idea was first conceived by Arnolfo in his tomb to 
Cardinal de Braye at Orvieto. The Cosmati and all the Pisan 
masters used this form. In the earlier ages the idea was that 
of a house for the translated soul, such as the early Etruscan 
and Lydian tombs, &c. Next it was that of a "bed for the 
sleeper, as in the early Etruscan tombs, then a sarcophagus 
for the ashes, such as the Eoman and later Etruscan used, 
the idea of the sleeper in his bed being kept up in effigy by 
the reclining figure on the lid. In the Middle Ages the 
sarcophagus and bed remained, but the idea of a heavenly 
canopy and angels was added above, while the story of the 
life of the deceased was depicted on the tomb. This is as 
natural an outgrowth of the Christian religion as the mytho- 
logical scenes on Etruscan tombs are of the pagan. Among 
the ancient nations the effigy of the dead surmounted all ; 
—it is only the Christian, who believes in the resurrection, 
that places the canopy and powers of heaven above his dead. 
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The tomb of St. Margaret at Cortona is very impressive. 
She was a saiat of the Magdalen type, a beautiful but poor 
girl beloved by a rich count. The kinsmen of the count's 
unloved betrothed vowed revenge on him for the slight to 
their sister, and killed him in the wood. His faithful dog 
ran to Margaret's home and drew her to the spot where her 
murdered lover lay, and, struck with horror at the conse- 
quences of sin, she made her vows of penitence over his 
lifeless body, living ever afterwards such a life of sanctity 
that she was canonized at her death. Her church, which 
Niccola and Giovanni jointly built, stands high up on a hill 
overlooking the town, on what was in Etruscan days the arx 
of the city. It has long been half ruined, but is now under- 
going restoration with a great profusion of colour and stucco. 
The body of the saint lies beneath the high altar on a silver 
sarcophagus, but Giovanni Pisano's monument is on brackets 
on the northern wall of the transept; some of the reliefs 
which once adorned it, consisting of two rows of medallion 
heads of saints, being now placed beneath a modern statue of 
the saint in a niche in the southern wall The tomb as it 
stands now consists of the sarcophagus on which the effigy of 
S. Margaret is lying peacefully — her faithful dog at her feet. 
Angels support a heavy slab above her, apparently the cover 
of her tomb ; the design of this gives a sense of overweight 
which is very unpleasing. The reliefs in front of the sarco- 
phagus are the Magdalen washing tlw Savioui^s feet, and St. 
Margaret talcing the penitential habit; she is giving her 
heart to angels who bear it up to heaven. 

One of Giovanni's works has been discovered of late years 
in the Villa Brignole-Sale in Voltri, whither it was transferred 
from the ruined church of San Francesco at Castelletto near 
Genoa. It is the tomb of the Princess Margherita, wife of 
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Henri VII. of Luxembourg,^ who himself gave Giovanni the 
commission in 1313, two years after his wife's death. It is 
much mutilated. Two figures, in the dress of monks, are 
placing a female form in a tomb. The heads of the two 
monks are wanting. In 1317 Giovanni began the restoration 
of Prato cathedral. The church had for 200 years possessed 
the sacred relic of the girdle of the Virgin, brought from the 
Holy Land in 1141 by Michele of Prato. But a wicked 
Pratese having in 1312 tried to steal it from under the altar, 
the people began to think it wise to build a stronger and 
more worthy shrine for their treasure. Giovanni (then an 
old man) and his pupils worked here many years. They 
built the baautiful chapel of the Cintola for which Dona- 
tello in after years cast the bronze gates, and Filippo Lippi 
frescoed its walls. They enlarged the church, improved 
its architecture, and covered it with white and dark green 
marble, but before the work was finished Giovanni died, and 
his designs were carried out by Niccolo di Cecco del Mercia 
and his pupil Sano, two Sienese architects, who built the 
Campanile, and sculptured the outer pulpit from which the 
girdle is once a year shown to the people. 

A doubt has been raised whether the tomb of Enrico di 
Scrovegni, in Giotto's chapel of the Arena at Padua, was 
Giovanni's work ; but the inscription, " Deo gratias opus 
Johannes magister Nicholi de Pisis," ^ which is still legible 
on the plinth of the monument, under the Madonna and 
Child, proves not only that he made the tomb, but that his 
own death did not take place in 1320 as has been supposed,^ 

1 Milanesi, 'Annot. Vasari,* vol. i. p. 320; and *Archivio Storico 
Italiauo.' Serie 3, tomo xxii. no. 89, p. 327. 

2 Milanesi, * Annot. Vasari,' voL i. p. 819 note. 

3 Perkins (* Italian Sculptors,' vol. i. p. 50) gives another inscription, 
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for Enrico Scrovegni did not die till 1328. This is the more 
probable as we find Niccolo and Sano were not employed on 
the tower of Prato, which they continued after Giovanni's 
death, before 1340, when a subscription was set on foot for 
the bellsy and the outer pulpit was not begun bj them till 
1354 to 1359.> 

The place of Giovanni's sepulchre is as doubtful as the 
date of his death. Historians agree that he was buried 
honourably with his father in the Campo Santo at Pisa. But 
there is a stone in the fa9ade of the Archbishop's palace at 
8iena inscribed : '' Hoc est sepulchrum Magistri Johannis 
quondam magistri Kicolai et de ejus Eredibus." This might 
have been prepared by him while living at Siena, but as he 
died at Pisa his fellow-citizens would not give up the honour 
of having his tomb in their city. 

Giovanni, although not endowed with so high an artistic 
genius as his father, did great service to architecture in 
bringing the Gothic style into Italy, a taste he may have 
gained from the many German architects at that time in 
Italy. Some "Tedeschi" worked with him at Siena and 
Orvieto ; there were also a Guglielmo di Inspriik who 
assisted Bonanno in the tower of Pisa ; Enrico Gmunden 
(called by the Italians Gamodia), who designed Milan 
cathedral; Johannis Farabello de AUemania, who worked 
at S. Petronio in Bologna; and a Jacopo Tedesco. It 
would be interesting to trace " Quegli Tedeschi," as Vasari 
calls them, and prove whether they were really Germans 
who came to the south, bringing grand Gothic designs from 
their own cathedrals, or whether they were only the remains 

"Jacobus Magistri Rieti," under one of the angels. He might have 
assisted Giovanni, or sculptured that particular statuette for him. 
^ Bianchini, 'Memorie della Sacra Cintola.' 
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of the Comacine school ; for the inhabitants of North Lom- 
bardj which borders on the Tyrol were in those days called 
" Tedeschi." 

Giovanni had several scholars, some of whom surpassed 
him in fame : — His son Bernardo, who is little known as 
a sculptor, but became capo maestro of the Duomo at Pisa 
from 1299 to 1303^ — the Sienese masters, Agostino and 
Agnolo of Siena ; Agnolo and Ciolo di Ventura ; Tino or Lino 
di Camaino ; Jacopo da Pistoja ; and, greatest of all, Andrea 
Pisano, through whom the influence of Niccola in sculpture 
spread to Florence, as Arnolfo had brought his architecture. 

^ Milanesi, * Documenti per la Storia dell Arte Senese/ vol. i. p. 148. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

8CHOLAB8 OP NICCOLA. 

NICCOLA had five pupils besides his eon Giovanni : 
Arnolfo di Cambio, who made himself famous by 
the Duomo of Florence ; Lapo, Goro, and Donato di Ciuccio 
Ciuti ; and Fra Guglielmo Agnelli, a Dominican monk. 

Abnolfo di Cambio, horn 1232 {?), died 1310. Vasari 
romances a great deal about a certain Jacopo Tedesco, who, 
coming to Florence, was called Lapo, and built many famous 
palaces, and left a sou Arnolfo. All tliese first pages of the 
old chronicler may be expunged. Lapo was a fellow-student 
with Arnolfo, who was the son of Cambio of CoUe in Val 
d'Elsa ; hia mother's name was Perfetta, His position in 
Niccola's studio, judging from his age, would' have been rather 
that of a journeyman than a pupil. He was late in reaching 
fame ; for the first time we hear of him as helping in the 
Siena pulpit in 1266,' — " Secum ducat Senas Amolfum et 
Lapum suoe discipulos,"-:-Ue was more than thirty years old. 
When the Pisani Bculptored the fountain at Perugia, Arnolfo 
was in the employ of Charles of Aujou, because he could not 
accept the position as one of the arclutects there without 
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the permission of the king, or of Hugo his vicar at Kome. 
On Sept. 10, 1278, Charles answered the petition of the 
Perugians, and not only allowed Arnolfo to stay, but sent 
some marbles as a gift towards the foundation. On Feb. 4, 
1281, is a note of payment for 10 lire, 4 soldi to Arnolfo 
for twenty days' work at the fountain.* It is difl&cult to 
reconcile this late payment with Charles's permission in 1277, 
but the books of expenses for the intermediate years, which 
might have explained it, are missing. 

In 1291-92 he was working at Orvie to (before the cathedral 
was founded) in the church of S. Domenico, on the tomb of 
Cardinal de Braye, who died in 1290. It is a mixture of 
mosaic, sculpture, and architecture, assimilating to the southern 
art which he studied while at Naples with Charles of Anjou. 
The statue lies on an inlaid sarcophagus ; a Gothic tabernacle 
rises above it on twisted pillars. In this is a charming 
statue of the Madonna enthroned ; the only defect of which 
is a slight want of balance in the figure of the infant Christ 
who is resting on one knee. S. Dominic stands on one 
side of the Virgin, and Cardinal de Braye on the other is 
being presented to her by a saint A beautiful tabernacle by 
Arnolfo existed till 1825, — when it was burned — in S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura at Rome. It was a commission from Abbot 
Bartholommeus. It is dated 1285, " Hoc opus fecit Arnolfus 
— cum socio Petro." 

This partner Pietro is nowhere else mentioned in connec- 
tion with his master, and Cicognara propounds a theory ^ 
that he was one of the Cosmati, judging from the similarity 
in style of the tombs of Arnolfo with those of the Cosmati. 
He does not give Arnolfo the credit of the monument to Pope 

1 Milanesi, * Annot. Vasari,' vol. i. p. 808 note. 
' Cicognara, 'Storia della Scultura,' vol. III. ch. iv. p. 265-6. 
E.I.S. D 
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Boniface YIIL in S. Pietro, nor of the altar in S. Maria 
Maggiore, which he says are all by Jacopo Cosmo or his 
confreres, 

Hav^ing thus briefly noted Amolfo's claims to fame in 
other cities, we turn to Florence, where every street speaks of 
him. To her he gave all the power of his matured genius. 
He went there just at the time when the city of burghers 
had risen to wealth, and with their prosperity came the wish 
to make a lasting use of it, for the glory of the city. In 
1294 the Minorite Friars led the great church -building 
movement by erecting a large church on the site of their 
small and ancient one of Santa Croce. Arnolfo was chosen 
as architect ; the first stone was laid before the whole 
Signoria and the ecclesiastical rulers,^ and from his design 
arose that magniticent mausoleum. He had already built a 
fine market or granary in the Corso degli Adimari — ^now Via 
Calzaioli, — on the site of an ancient Lombard church. His 
market-place was built in the style of a Lombard Broletta 
(toWn-hall) on colonnades of arches, only his arches were 
Gothic instead of round. The old Minorite church was 
called S. Michele, and the granary was named the '* Or (?. 6. 
horreum) S. Michele." A century later Orcagna again changed 
it to a church, which keeps the old name. 

Simultaneously with the Minorite Friars, the Republic 
itself was moved to build a large church on the site of the 
one dedicated to S. Eeparata their patron saint. In his 
design for this Arnolfo surpassed himself, and quite fulfilled 
the desire of the Republic *^ to renovate S. Reparata in a 
style of magnificence which neither the industry nor power 
of man can surpass.'' To compass this a teuc was made on 

1 Villani, lib. VIII. ch. vii. p. 349. Gualandi, 4th series, p. 102, 
note 9. 
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imported goods, besides a poll-tax of two soldi a year. The 
Wool Company took the management of the affair, and 
Arnolfo's variegated marble mountain began to arise, slowly 
taking form, and being clothed in beauty during two or 
three centuries ; for the architect did not live to see his work 
far advanced. The design was unique, and showed the 
varied influences which had successively formed his genius. 
He took the shape of a Latin cross from the Eomans, 
the windows and flying buttresses from Gothic masters, the 
cluster of domes from the Romanesque builders, and finally 
the love of colour from those Saracenic decorations of southern 
churches which the Pisani loved. The mosaic-covered 
Duomo (now called Sta. Maria del Fiore) became a school 
of sculpture ; the entire history of Italian art may be read 
in its marbles — from Giovanni Pisano's Madonna over the 
western door, to Michelangelo*s Pietd, over the altar of the 
choir. In 1298, Arnolfo began the facade which Giotto 
enriched in 1334. Another front in Eenais^ance style was 
begun in 1588 but left unfinished, and De Fabris has 
now (1881) nearly half completed the new front which 
carries out Amolfo's sentiments with good art. 

In 1293 Arnolfo coated the Baptistery with coloured 
marbles, all the old monuments and Eoman and Etruscan 
tombs which were round it being removed,^ and in 1296 he 
built the fortress of Castel Franco in Val d'Arno. 

It was on Dec. 30, 1298, that the Commune decreed the 

building of the Palazzo Vecchio. Arnolfo's plans were much 

cramped because the Signoria would not allow any part of the 

palace to rest on the site of the destroyed houses of the hated 

Uberti, the superstitious city holding that place accursed. 

To this reason the fortress palace owes its irregularity of 

^ Villani, lib. viii. cap. 3. 

D 2 
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form. In the bell-tower, however, his genius had full sway, 
and a more lovely turret was never reared in air. 

Arnolfo died in 1310. His death is thus recorded in the 
necrology of Santa Reparata : ** //// idus {Marti i) ohiit 
Magister Arnolfas de F opera di sancta Reparata MGCGXy ^ 
In Giotto's exquisite fresco in Santa Croce of the monks 
weeping at the death of S. Francis, Arnolfo's likeness is to 
be seen in one of the two men talking. His statue by 
Pampaloni, a modem sculptor, is on the piazza opposite the 
cathedral. He left two sons, Guiduccio and Alberto ; the 
latter was a sculptor, but never rose to fame. 

Fra Guglielmo — said to have been of the noble family 
of the Deir Agnello, one of whom was Doge of Pisa — was 
born about 1238, and placed early under the instruction of 
Niccola Pisano. In 1257 he took religious vows in the 
Dominican convent of S. Catarina at Pisa. One of his first 
works was to build the church of S. Domenico for the 
convent, for which it is probable Niccola gave the design. He 
also restored the convent in 1272. 

In 1266 he was with Niccola at Bologna, assisting him in 
the monument to S. Domenic ; a work in which he, as a 
monk of the Order, would have had especial interest. His 
reliefs of the Vision of Honorius III.^ &c., which are on the 
back of the sarcophagus, are certainly much inferior to those 
of Niccola, being too crowded, inartistically grouped, and 
badly finished. He was present at the translation of the 
sacred relics into this urD,^ and the annals of the convent of 
S. Caterina confess a pious fraud of which he was guilty. 
Under pretence of assisting in moving the relics, he managed 

^ Milanesi, * Annot. Vaaari,* vol. L p. 290. Note from * Archivio 
deir opera del Duomo.* 
2 Padre Marchese, * Annali/ &C., vol. I. doc. iii. p. 545. 
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to secrete a bone under his habit,^ and brought it back to 
Pisa ; on his death-bed he confessed the sin. 

After finishing the **Ark" a wide gap occurs in Fra 
Guglieloio's life. Padre Marchese thinks he lived at Bologna 
and sculptured the high altar at S. Domenico, which has 
been attributed to Giovanni Pisano. 

In 1293 he is recorded as working in the shed of the 
sculptors at Orvieto, where his pay was about six soldi a day ; 
but what his work was, it is impossible to judge. In 1304 
he was again in Pisa, where he improved, and put a marble 
fa9ade to the church of S. Michele in Borgo, an ancient 
Lombard building, which stj^le he well sustained in his design. 
The front is covered with three diminishing tiers of small 
round arches, with sculptured portals beneath. Over the 
principal door is a statue of the Madonna and Child, a copy 
of Niccola's regal Virgin. At her side are two smaller saints. 

Some authors assign to him the sculptured pulpit of S. 
Andrea in Pistoja, which Vasari says was by a " Tedesco." 
It is in style similar to the pulpits of the Pisani. 

Fra Guglielmo died in his convent in 1312, leaving one 
scholar, Fra Fagio, a lay monk.^ 

^ * Annali dell Convento di S. Catarina,' folio 35. Marchese, vol. i. 
p. 546 and 123. 

2 Luzi, * II Duomo d'Orvieto,' p. 326. 




ANDREA AND NINO PISANO. 

I'N these two men the Fisan achool culminated, and to 
Andrea, the pupil of Giovanni, is due the honour of the 
Renaissance of sculpture in Florence. He vaa the friend of 
Giotto, and to his chisel we are indehteU for a large portion 
of the statues and reliefs with which Giotto's architecture ia 
enriched. 

Andrea, horn 1273, was the son of TTgoIino Mini, a notary 
of Fontedera. From his epitaph in the Duomo, and some 
other old documents, we find that he was also a gold-worker. 
As he was not in Giovanni Pieano's studio till 129^ to 1305, 
when he is mentioned as "famulus magistri Johannis" * it is 
probable his earlier years were employed in his apprenticeship 
to that business. His eai'liest works in marble are one or 
two statues in the church of 8. Maria della Spina at Fisa ; 
and Vasari^ asserts that in 1306 he built the castle of S. 
Barnabas in Mugello, called the Scarperia. 

His next authentic work, the south doors of the Baptistery 
at Florence, was begun in 1308, and it ia said that he 
worked at them for 22 years. It is possible that some 
part of this time may have been spent in Venice, where, 
> Ciampi, ' Archicio del Daomo di Pisa.' * ' Tita Andrea Pibbiu.' 
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Vasari says he did some statues for S. Mark's, and designed 
the arsenal which Calendario the Venetian afterwards finished. 
There is, however, no direct proof of his work in Venice, the 
only collateral one is the fact of his employing a Venetian to 
cast his gates for the Florentine Baptistery, the commission 
for which was given in 1330. 

It is said that his friend Giotto gave him the design, and 
tnily the scenes from the life of S. John, in twenty compart- 
ments, are really and truly Giottesque pictures in relief. 
There is such a grace of attitude, decorum, elegance of drapery, 
and true sentiment, as were at that time only to he seen in 
the paintings of the great master. Andrea possessed a power 
of telling a story touchingly and effectively with only a few 
figures, which far surpassed Niccola's crowded compositions. 
The Natimty, Visitation, Burial of St. John, and Baptism of 
the Saviour, are the most heautiful. The eight compartments 
at the base have allegorical representations of the Virtues, all 
truthfully expressed and artistically draped. These gates 
form the link between the ancient ones of Bonanno of Pisa, 
and the culmination of the metallic art in those of Ghiberti. 
Andrea was assisted in the casting by " Maestro Leonardo del 
fu Avanzo da Venexia," whilst Piero di Donato, Lippo Dini, 
and Piero di Jacopo, goldsmiths, helped to polish and gild 
the reliefs.^ Andrea's son Nino also served his apprentice- 
ship here, and his taste and style were formed under the 
influence of Giotto. 

The wax model was finished on April 2nd, 1330, but was 
not cast till 1332, when the doors came out of Leonardo's 
hands so crooked as to be useless, and Andrea himself had to 
take them in hand, and by 1336 they were erected ; the 
marble for the door-step being brought from Carrara for the 

* Villani, lib. x. cap. 176. 
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purpose. Their inauguration was a grand day in Florence. 
The whole Signoria, Gonfaloniere, and populace came in 
procession, with the ambassador of Naples, to do them 
honour.^ 

After this, Andrea turned his attention to larger, hut 
unfortunately more perishable, works. Giotto was now 
architect of the cathedral, and one of his first plans in 1334 
was to enrich Arnolfo's facade with Gothic canopies and 
niches containing statues.^ Of these Andrea furnished the 
statue of Pope Boniface VIIL ; a haughty pope who aimed 
at heing ruler of princes. Giotto and Dante were both 
present among the 20,000 strangers in Eome at his jubilee 
in 1301, when he rode in royal purple, heralds bearing 
his sword and sceptre before him. Dante has put his 
impressions of the scene into his * Inferno,' canto xviii., 
and Giotto has embodied his memories of the man, with 
Andrea's assistance, in this statue, which was enthroned 
over the cathedral door. Alas ! he now sits green and neg- 
lected in the Oricellari garden, holding out his mutilated 
arms in utter helplessness. Besides this, Andrea sculptured 
8, Peter and >S. Paxd^ Four Prophets, Four Doctors, S, 
Lawrence, and >S. Stephen, In 1588, when in Francesco de' 
Medici's time the fa5ade was removed, these statues were 
dispersed. Four of them much injured keep guard at the 
foot of the avenue of the Poggio Imperiale ; some of the 
reliefs and sculptures are in the amphitheatre of Boboli gardens, 
and several statues moulder in the Strozzi and Oricellari 
gardens. 

The sculptures done by Andrea for Giotto's Campanile have 

^ Morroni, vol. ii. p. 367. 

2 The plan is to be seen in a fresco by Poccetti in the first cloister of 
S. Marco. 
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been more fortunate. Above the belt of hexagons in which 
Giotto designed what Mr. Ruskin so happily calls his "hymn 
of labour," Andrea carved a line of lozenge-shaped reliefs ; 
those on the west represent the seven Cardinal. Virtues^ the 
seven Wor1c8 of Mercy are on the south, the seven Planets on 
the eastern side, and the seven Sacramento on the northern, 
these forming with those of Giotto a double belt of gems 
clasping the glowing tower. His also are the four prophets 
which stand above the reliefs on the south front. 

In Andrea, Sculpture — which Niccola embued with pagan- 
ism, and his son with ideality — becomes Christian, yet with 
great natural truth in modelling. 

In 1347 he became Capo Maestro of the Duomo at Orvieto ; 
his son Nino first worked there under him, and then suc- 
ceeded him. The sculptures which most show his hand are 
the coloured Virgin and Child supported by six angels over 
the centre door, and the creation of Adam and Eve, in which 
the graceful unconventional composition is quite in Giotto's 
spirit. Andrea died about 1348 or 1349. His tomb was said 
to be in the Duomo of Florence, but it has disappeared. 

Besides Nino he left another son, Tommaso, who although 
he never rose to great fame, was known in his day as both 
architect and sculptor. His chief patron was the Doge Dell' 
Agnello of Pisa, for whom Tommaso designed a palace, and 
painted two caskets. He made also a marble ancona for the 
church of S. Francesco, which is now in the Campo Santo. 
It consists of six Gothic niches, containing statuettes of saints, 
and a predella covered with bas-reliefs. The general effect is 
good ; but the art will not bear close inspection, being coarse, 
hard, and wanting in feeling. 

Nino gave his talent especially to sculpture; no doubt 
his taste was trained in his early work under his father 
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in the Baptistery gates, and the constant artistic example 
of their great friend Giotto. Nino was the first of the 
Pisani who recognized the Madonna as a woman and mother, 
instead of rendering her, according to Niccola's concep- 
tion, as a queen. While still in Florence he sculptured 
the Madonna and two angels over the door of the canonry of 
the Duomo, and the one in the Minerhetti chapel in S. Maria 
Novella, which is now half hidden in a niche under the 
organ-loft. These were his first works and show a great 
finish of style; he obtained a softness of flesh which 
no previous sculptor had reached. He had realism and 
yet afifectation, but no vulgarity ; his statues show signs of 
having been painted and gilded. The most charming of all 
his Madonnas is the one in front of the fa9ade of the Church 
of the Spina at Pisa, whither he returned to live after his 
father's death. It is extremely naturalistic, but shows most 
intensely the sanctity and ecstasy of motherhood. The Child 
is suckling and nestling close to the breast, rubbing one little 
foot on the other in enjoyment. Over the high altar of the 
Spina are three niches containing the Virgin and Child 
standing between S. Peter avd S, John, The Virgin is very 
charming ; she is holding a rose, and the Child is reaching 
forward to grasp it. In the S. Pietro he has sculptured his 
father's portrait. An Annunciation in two statues, on tlie altar 
of S. Caterina in Pisa, composed of mawkish and sentimental 
figures, has been attributed to him. It is signed and dated 
1370, but Nino died before 1368,^ as the following docu- 
ment, cited by Prof. Bonaini, shows. Tommaso's patron, the 

^ The two statues were made by Nino for the church of S. Zenone, 
an ancient Camaldolese abbey. They were bought by the monks of San 
Gregorio, from whom they passed to the Dominicans of S. Caterina. 
Milanese, 'Annot./ voL i. p. 495. 
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Doge Dell' Agne]lo, had in his lifetime ordered Kino to 
sculpture his lomb ; Nino did not live to receive the payment 
for it, for the Anziani faaiily of Pisa made a provision of 
payment, Deo. 8, 1368, to " Andrea figliuolo dd gid Siao 
Scultore o a Tommaso pel nipote 20 fiorini d'oro residue del 
prezzo a Nino dovnto pel sepolcro che il Doge dell'Agnello si 
era da Be ordinata." 



CHAPTER VI. 

BALDVCCtO DI FIBA. 

OF all Andrea Pisano's scholars, Balducciu di Pisa was 
the one who rose to the greatest eminence, or per- 
haps it will be more just to say, the one who had the greatest 
opportunities, and whose works have been best preserved. 
He was born at Pisa in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and during his youth worked principally in Tuscany, where 
he sculptured a pulpit for the church of S. Maria al Prato 
at Casciano, and the monument of Guarnerius, son of Cas- 
truccio Castracani, Lord of Lucca, in the church of S. 
Francesco at Saizana, in 1322. This work, inferior as it was, 
brought him that patronage without which art is often lost 
to the world. 

The Lord of Lucca and Azzone Visconti, Lord of Milan, 
had contracted a friendship dating from the battle of Alto- 
pascio (1335), in which they fought the Guelphs fe>gether. 
Castruccio afterwards liberated Azzone from prison at Monza, 
and gave him refuge in Tuscany ; his stay there gave liim a 
taste for art, for on his return to power in Milan he became 
a great patron, especially encouraging Tuscan artists, of whom 
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his friend's protSgS Balduccio was the chief; his first com- 
mission being for the tomb of S. Peter Martyr. 

In the thirteenth century a certain want of faith had crept 
in amongst the warlike people, and a sect of Manicheans arose 
who denied the efficacy of the Holy Eucharist and other 
accepted doctrines. To combat them a zealous monk of 
Verona, named Fra Pietro, came' forward. He assisted the 
grand inquisitor, Fra Euggiero Calcagni, in Rome, and he 
preached fiercely in the different cities of Italy. In Florence 
the populace was stirred to a fanaticism equal to that evoked 
later by Savonarola. The Signoria enlarged the Piazza S. 
Maria Novella to contain the crowds who listened to him, as 
with his red cross banner in his hand, he seemed like his 
namesake, Peter the Hermit, risen again to lead his followers 
to battle against the heretics. If Tuscany was stirred by his 
living eloquence Lombardy was awakened by his death, for 
in 1252 he was assassinated between Como and Milan. With 
his last effort he traced the word " Credo " on the ground 
with the blood from the wounds, which gained him his 
well-known name of S. Peter Martyr, a name which Titian's 
wonderful picture has made immortal. 

It is strange that no worthy monument W£is erected to him 
till Azzo called Balduccio to Milan in 1336 to sculpture the 
saint's tomb for the church of S. Eustorgio. It is a fine and 
elaborate design; the sarcophagus is raised on eight square 
pillars of marble, before each of which stands a female figure 
emblematic of one of the Virtues. Several of these, in spite 
of Cicognara's " faint praise," ^ are very charming figures, and 
so Giottesque as to show the teaching of Andrea, who was 
always an interpreter of Giotto. 

The statue of Hopej with her uplifted head, and the gentle 

1 'Storia della Scultura,' vol. IV. lib. iii. p. 423-5. 
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trust in her eyes, is especially beautiful. "Winged animals play 
at her feet, emblematic of the soaring of earthly aspirations. 

Prudence has a triple face scanning the past, present, and 
future before action. Sphinxes guard her steps. 

Temperance, gracefully draped and posed, pours water 
from a vase. Ivy crowns her veiled head. 

Fortitvde carries the sun in her hand, and lions crouch at 
her feet. 

Young lambs rub lovingly the robes of Charity with her 
two babes. 

Obedience meekly bears the yoke on her neck, and Faith 
subdues dragons with her cross and holy verse. 

The sarcophagus is covered with six bas-reliefs of scenes 
from the life of S. Peter Martyr, but of much less 'excellence 
than the statues. Between these are figures of S.S. Peter and 
Paul with other saints and doctors. A Gothic shrine, the 
pinnacles of which are finished with statuettes, surmounts all, 
and on this is a group of the Madonna and Child enthroned, 
with SS. Domenic and Peter Martyr at her feet. 

If the reliefs show that Balduccio was not quite master of 
the technicalities of his profession, the design proves him to 
have had a love of harmony and a deep reverence for the 
mystery of religion ; besides this he lived in an age of 
symbolism. 

Azzo Visconti died in 1339 when the "Ark" was com 
pleted, and Balduccio was commissioned to make his tomb. 

In this the sarcophagus is supported on two columns ; the 
figure of Azzo reclines on the lid with angels watching over 
him ; the sides are sculptured with typical reliefs. It is still 
to be seen in a mutilated state in the gallery of the Marchese 
Trivulzi of Milan. 

To Balduccio is attributed also the Gothic monument to 
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Lanfranco Settala, an Augustine monk (this was not tha 
Beato Settala who was first general of the order, and died in 
1264). The sarcophagus is set against the wall on consoles; 
the deceased lies on it beneath a curtain. The relief in front 
shows him as a professor of theology amongst his scholars. 

A door once existed in a church in Milan, called S. Mariti 
in Brera, which was adorned with sculptures by Balduccio ; it 
is now destroyed, but Cicognara speaks very slightingly of it 
from an artistic point of view. 

Balduccio died in Milan about 1347. 




CHAPTEE VII. 



THE COSH ATI. 



THE Cosmati, who have been mentioned as contemporaries 
of the Pisani, were the founders of a school of sculp- 
ture at Home in the middle of the twelfth century. The 
Koman revival introduced hy them lasted a century and a 
half, during which time the tabernacles and tombs which they 
raised were decorated with mosaics and discs of porphyry, 
giallo antico, rosso antico, and serpentine from the ancient 
buildings and marble pavements of old Bome. This love of 
coloured mosaic seems, like JficcoJa's art bias, to have been 
derived from the south, for the first works of the earliest, 
Cosma Laurentius, and his sons Luca and Giovanni, were the 
mosaic pavement in the Duomo of Anagni, and the inlaid 
front of the cathedral of Civita Castcllana in 1220. We have 
nientioned a Socio Fietro, who worked with Arnolfo in the 
tabernacle of S. Paolo fuori le mura. Cicognara's theory 
that this partner Fietro was one of the Coamati is founded on 
the similarity of that work and the tomb of Boniface VIIL, 
in S. Fietro at Rome, said to be a work of Amolfo'a 
subsequent to that school Now there is an inscription in 
the cloistera of the same church of S. Paolo to this effect ; 
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** Hoc opus arte sua quern Roma cardo beavit 
Natus de Capua Petrus olim primitiavit 
Ardea quern genuit quibus abbas vixit in annis 
Cetera disposuit bene provida destra Johannis 
Hoc opus exterius pre cunctis poUet in urbe/' &c. 

From this, which seems to point to Petrus as an artist lately- 
come from Capua, and to Johannis or Giovanni (Cosmati) as a 
follower or successor, we seem to get a proof that the same 
meridional art, with its love of colour and mosaic, as Niccola 
imported to Pisa, was brought to Eome by the Cosmati. 
Giovanni Cosma was contemporary with Arnolfo, and in 
1298 sculptured the tomb of Bishop Gonsalvi in S. Maria 
Maggiore. Two other members of the same family, Adeodatus 
and Pasquale Cosma, worked in the same church in 1299. 

There are a great many tombs by the Cosmati in and about 
Rome, such as that of Cardinal Gonsalvo in S. Maria Maggiore 
by Giovanni in 1299 ; of Durand, Bishop of Mende, 1304, all 
distinguished by the mixture of coloured mosaic with sculp- 
ture, and by the form which at that age marked the Tuscan 
mortuary monuments — the angel-borne canopy above the 
effigy on the sarcophagus. Cicognara's conclusion that the 
Cosmati * were heirs to the style of the Tuscans, is disproved 
by chronology, the first masters in each school having been 
contemporary. 

Is it not probable then that both schools derived their style 
from the mosaic-decorated sculpture in the south at that 
period 1 — the father of Niccola being called Pietro di Apulia, 
and the first sculptor of the Cosma family being "Petrus 
natus de Capua." 

^ Cicognara, * Storia della Scultura,* voL III. ch. iy. p. 263. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

BETWEEN the decline of the Pisan school at the end of 
the fourteenth century and the rise of the Florentine, 
nearly half a century elapsed, during which sculpture, as an 
art, slumbered. Orcagna reared his church of Or San 
Michele and the graceful Loggia de' Lanri, hut the hands 
which were destined to adom these huildings with theii 
priceless beauties of carven atone, were not yet in existence. 
Orc^na himself heralded the Kenaisaance — as the first red 
streak heralds the dawn — in his sculptures on the altar of 
Or San Michele. 

The school which Giotto founded was essentially one of 
painting. The great master had so filled the hearts of the 
Florentines with the marvellous Christian truths which he 
impressed on their walls in colovir, that Art — which seems to 
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lie dormant in most nations till the right spring is touched 
to awaken it — arose, and found full expression in the silent 
harmonies of colour. 

Thus, while the Memmi, the Gaddi, and others were all 
following the steps of Giotto in painting, and even Orcagna 
left off building to paint Dantesque frescoes, — no worthy 
disciple of Andrea Pisano was found. 

During the fourteenth century, so barren of sculpture in 
Florence, one of the plastic arts flourished still,— that of gold- 
working ; an art which is sure to prosper in the early days of 
a nation's wealth : that time when riches are valued for 
themselves, and when, before a perfect banking system and 
commercial security are established, wealth is more easily 
and safely kept in the form of personal ornament. 

This custom, which filled Florence with goldsmiths five 
hundred years ago, still lingers amongst the Italian peasantry, 
who carry the savings of generations in the coral and pearl 
necklaces, the gold rings and ear-drops, and the coronal of 
silver hair-pins which they wear on festal days. So lucrative 
was the goldsmith's art, and so high did their guild stand 
in Florence at this time, that fathers were all ' anxious to 
apprentice their sons to the craft. 

Painters had no guild, but were classed with the apothe- 
caries. It was only in the following century that the 
" Academy of St. Luke" was founded, but it never became a 
recognised " Arte " in Florence. 

The influence of Giotto's teaching was so great as to 
overcome the Burghers' bias in favour of gold. One by one 
the artists whose tastes were developed by designing for gold 
ornaments, found their ideas cramped in the limits set by the 
precious metal, and were drafted off to the ranks which 
swelled the army of the Benaissance of painting, and thus 
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the impress of one art remained on the other. The metal 
workers became pictorial in their designs, and the artists, as 
in the Ghirlandaji and Pollajuoli, became metallic in their 
set sharpness of outline and chiselled forms. But till 
Ghiberti arose no one was content to make metal the medium 
of Christian or pictorial expression, — to speak great truths 
eloquently in form alone. 



k 




CHAPTER ir. 

GHIBERTl'S FIRST WORKS. 

GHIBERTI, -who was bora in 1381,' was the son of 
Cione di Ser Buonaccorao Ghiberti and Fioro his wife. 
Some authors have cast a alur of illegitimacy on him, aa he 
generally called himself by the name of his step- father, Bartolo. 
Indeed a secret accusation was made to that effect in 1443 
(when the system of " Tamburazione " was practised in 
Florence) by an enemy who vrished to disqualify him for 
the public ofBce of the " Dodici Buonuomini." The Eepublic, 
however, accepted his defence and elected him to office.^ 
There is no documentary evidence of the date of death of his 
father Cione, hut there ia proof that Bartolo married Fiore 
after her first husband's death. However this may be, 
Bartolo seems to have been the only father that Lorenzo 
knew, and great confidence and affection existed between 
them. Bartolo was a clever goldsmith, and from him the 
boy learned the first principles of deeign. Lorenzo did not, 
however, confine himself to gold-workii^, but delighted in 
modelling copies of antique medals, and also in painting, 
which Gherardo Starnino taught him. He made such good 
' Gaye. ' Carfeggio Inediti,' vol. L p. 148-166- 
' MilaQMi, op. di. vol. ii. p. 248 note. , 
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progress ia this art that, when in 1400 he had to fly from 
the plague in Florence, he was fortunate enough to ohtain 
employment at Eimiiii to fresco some rooms in the palace 
of Carlo Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro. 

Here is his own account of this part of his life, taken from 
a manuscript in the Magliabecchian Library, which after his 
son Vittorio*8 death passed into the hands of Cosimo Bartoli :^ 
"In my youth, anno christi 1400, moved both by the 
corrupted air of Florence and the bad state of the country, 
I fled with a worthy painter who had been sent for by Signor 
Malatesta of Pesaro, and he gave us a room to paint, which 
we did with great diligence. My soul (Z anima mia) was at 
this time much turned towards painting, partly from the 
hope of the works in which Sig. Malatesta promised to 
employ us ; and partly because my companion was always 
showing me the honour and utility which would accrue to us. 
Nevertheless, at this moment, when my friends wrote to me 
that the governors of the Baptistery were sending for 
masters whose skill in bronze working they wished to prove, 
and that from all Italian lands many maestri were coming 
to place themselves in this strife of talent ; I could no longer 
forbear, and asked leave of Sig. Malatesta, who let me depart 
[to Florence]." 

The competition was conducted in the following manner : 
" Four tables of brass " were given to each competitor, and 
every one was required to make a relief of the * Sacrifice of 
Isaac,' on a piece of metal the size and shape of the door 
panels. The time of one year was given for preparing the 
models, and the artist whose model was judged the best 
was to have the commission. Ghiberti himself gives the 
list of his rivals, — " Filippo Brunellesco ; Simone da Colle ; 
1 Codex 33, class xvii. Biblioteca Magliabecchiana. 
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Francesco di Yal d'Ombrino; Niccolo d'Arezzo;"^ Jacopo 
della Querela da Siena; and Niccolo Lamberti He goes 
on to say with commendable brevity and emphasis : " The 
palm of victory was conceded to me by all the judges and by 
those who competed with me. Universally the glory was 
given to me without any exception." ^ 

The only one which approached in merit to Ghiberti's was 
that of Brunellesco, and these two may now be seen in 
juxtaposition in the room of bronzes in the Bargello, where 
aU judges must instinctively ratify the decision of the 
patrons. BruneUesco has taken the reluctant obedience of 
Abraham as a savage zeal; he is fiercely murdering his 
son with such fury that the angel seems to use absolute force 
to draw away his hand. Supreme indifference to the act 
characterises the other figures. The lamb scratches itself, a 
man pulls a thorn out of his own foot, another is putting on 
his stockings, and the ass eats grass eagerly. In Ghibertrs 
model the trusting faith of the boy and the reluctance of 
the loving father are apparent in their faces. The lamb 
seems ready for the sacrifice, the two men waiting with the 
ass are dignified figures, who gaze upwards with great pity 
and awe in their eyes. 

Bartolo — Ghiberti's foster-father — assisted him greatly in 
perfecting his design by judicious criticisms, and by constantly 
urging him to bring his model to higher perfection before 

^ Some authors have tried to prove that Niccolo of Arezzo and Niccolo 
Lamberti were one and the same, but besides the fact that Ghiberti 
himself mentions them as two, Sig. Milanesi has lately found direct 
proof of the existence of the two artists. ' Annot. Yasari,' vol. IL p. 
226. 

' The MS. by Ghiberti from which these extracts are taken, is the 
original MS. (Codex 33) on the existence of which Hagen has founded 
his romantic forgery, the * Chronicle of Ghiberti.' 
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casting it. He was associated with his stepson in the com- 
mission for making the doors of the Baptistery, which was 
given on ^ov. 23, 1403. " A Lorenzo di Bartolo, e a 
Bartolo di Michele suo padre orafo." Lorenzo was bound to 
design the stories, and labour with his own hand at the 
" nudes," the draperies, and all the artistic parts ; for the 
ordinary labour he might avail himself of the help of his 
foster-father and any other masters he chose. Three com- 
partments were to be completed each year. The Merchants' 
Guild paid the wages and all expenses. Lorenzo himself 
was prohibited from accepting any other commission, and 
was on aU working days to give his whole time to the gates. 
The days on which he did not work were entered in a book. 
His payment was at the rate of 200 florins a year. 

The studio in which the doors were cast was a large place 
called the Aja^ or Threshing-floor, near the hospital of S. 
Maria Nuova. Here Ghiberti made a large furnace td melt 
his metal ; if the flrst cast did not come well another mould 
was made, and the compartment re-cast; 34,000 lbs. of 
bronze were used, and the cost of the doors amounted to 
22,000 ducats. 

His assistants were Bandino di Stefano; Francesco Brus- 
caccio; Cola di Liello da Eoma; Francesco da Yerona; 
Giuliano da Poggibonsi; Antonio di Domenico; Benozzo 
Gozzoli, who worked three years here ; Ghiberti's stepfather 
Bartolo ; Niccolo di Lorenzo ; DonateUo, and others. The boys 
employed were Paolo Uccello, Jacopo di Bartolommeo, and 
his own son Vittorio.^ 

^ The Aja became famous in artistic annals in after years, as the 
meeting-place of the clubs of the Trowel, &c., and as the seat of the 
Academy of St. Luke. 

^ ' La porta del Battisterio da Ferdinando Gregorio e Tommaso 
Patch.' 1773. 
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The doore took twenty-one years to make, and were placed 
on April 19, 14S4, on the aide of the fiaptiatety towards the 
Duomo ; Andrea Piaano's gates being removed to the side 
feeing the Bigallo to make room for them. They were richly 
gilt and burnished. A trio of influential Florentines was 



Offeuinq of the Wise Men. Bronze-relief, b; OUIBGB.TI. 
On the North Boor of Ihi Baplialery, Florence. 

deputed to superintend the collocation — Palla Strozzl, Matteo 
Yillani, and N'iccolo di Laca di Feo. In these gates a great 
etride in the progress of art ia visible, comparing them with 
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those of Andrea; but one feels instinctively that the art 
which has guided and fonned Ghiberti's style has been pic- 
torial rather than sculpturesque. The spirit which Giotto 
aroused, and the Merami and Lippi had amplified, is there ; 
instead of embodying an ideal form, or humanizing a passion 
or god-like attribute, these are, as Ghiberti calls them, stories ; 
the grouping and design tells a tale as plainly as a crowded 
fresco can do. The twenty-eight panels are all of the same 
geometrical form as the trial ones, a lozenge and half circles 
projecting from each side. Twenty of these are scenes from 
the life of Christ, and eight are filled by four evangelists and 
four doctors of the Church, the corners being occupied by 
heads of prophets and sibyls, and the whole door framed 
with a rich leafy border, thus connecting nature with its 
author. The Annunciation is a charming composition, 
the Virgin displaying a most natural mixture of fear and 
eagerness. 

The Epiphany is very spirited, the Finding of Christ in 
the Temple is also very suggestive, the astonishment of the 
doctors and the joy of the parents being admirably expressed. 
In the Temptation, he has managed to give the awe on the 
face of the Devil when he recognizes the Divinity of Christ 
in a most telling manner. On the other side of the door the 
Raising of Lazarus is the most forcible of all the subjects, and 
the Entry into Jerusalem the most elaborate. The Trans- 
figuration seems in composition a prototype of RaphaePs 
wonderful picture. 

The clause in the agreement that he should accept no 

other commissions during the time does not seem to have 

been observed, for on Nov. 10, 1404, he was called in council 

to decide on the best form for the buttresses of the Duomo, 

nd drew some designs for them, for which he was paid on 
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the 26th of N^ovember, 1411.^ So young was he at this time 
that it was only in Augast, 1409, that he matriculated for the 
Art or Guild of Goldsmiths. 

In 1414 the Guild of Merchants, seeing the good progress 
of the doors, gave him a commission to make a bronze statue 
of S. John Baptist, four braccia and a half high, to be placed 
in a niche of Orcagna's church of Or San Michele. He gave 
especial care to this his first large statue, and bo much admired 
was the S. John that the Guild of Money-changers ("Arte 
del Cambio") also gave him an order for a companion statue 
of S, Matthew for the same church. The Merchants* Guild 
having in the former case broken their own rule could not 
refuse permission for him to work for others in the same cause. 
This statue took him three years to do, from August 26, 1419 
to 1422, when it was erected. Like the S. John Baptist it 
is signed and dated on the edge of the apostle's mantle ; the 
date here is 1420, when the clay model was finished. 

Ghiberti also designed the tabernacle in which it is placed, 
and adorned it with mosaics, of which few traces remain. 

There is a more modern natural style in the S. Matthew. 
The head and body were to be gilt, and the statue to be in 
not more than two pieces ; the price was 2500 florins, and 
materials supplied gratis. ^ A rivalry of patronage among the 
Guilds caused the Wool Merchants (** Arte della Lana") to 
employ Lorenzo also to make a S. Stephen for another niche ; 
but it is not certain at what date this was completed. These 
are the only known statues by Ghiberti. 

Meanwhile other commissions poured in upon him, and 
that binding clause was quite lost sight of. In 1417 he was 
called to Siena to adorn the font of the Baptistery there with 

^ Milanesiy 'Commentaries/ &c., vol. ii. p. 259. 
2 Kunst und Kiinstler, ' Ghiberti,* part xxxiv. p. 40. 
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some reliefs. These were not finished till 1427, because the 
plague intervened and all his workmen ran away, while he 
went to Venice. In a letter to Turini the goldsmith he 
explains this, saying : " Know then, dear friend, that at the 
time I have promised these things to Ser Bartolommeo they 
shall be ready. They would have been finished long ago had 
it not been for the ingratitude of my assistants from whom I 
have suffered many annoyances ; but I am out of their hands 
now, and thank God for my liberty, for I am now master of 
my workshop and will remain so." ^ The subjects of these 
reliefs are the Baptism of our Lord and S. John before 
Herod. The drawing and composition are pictorial and 
graceful, the modelling perfect. Donatello and Jacopo della 
Querela were at a later time also employed on this font. 

Ghiberti was by this time married to Marsilia, daughter of 
Bartolommeo di Luca, a worthy comb-maker, and was develop- 
ing a strong taste for collecting antiques, so he was not likely 
to refuse any lucrative offer.' 

In 1417 he designed a pair of silver candelabra for Giovanni 
Guarienti the goldsmith to make, for the oratory of Or San 
Michele, and next year we find him finishing a design for the 
long unfinished cupola of the Duomo, for which he was paid 
500 lire, so that his talents were versatile. Next the Pope, 
Martin V., called upon him on May 20. 1419, to design the 
staircase of his palace in S. Maria J^ovella. His Holiness was 
staying in Florence that year, and having seen a beautiful 
gold-mounting, in which Ghiberti had set, as a seal, a rare 
intaglio for Giovanni de' Medici, he gave him a commission, 
in 1419, to make a mitre and a button for his " Pimale," ^ 

^ Kunst und Eiinstler, * Ghiberti,* p. 40, 41. 

^ Piviale, a large embroidered ecclesiastical vestment fastened in front 
with a rich brooch or button. 
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The first was covered with gold leaves and little raised figures, 
the second with figures in relief and ricli gems. In this same 
year Ghiberti rose to greater public honour, and was elected 
joint director of the works of the Duomo with Brunellesco 
and Battista d' Antonio. How the partners disagreed, and 
how Ghiberti, master as he was of bronze casting, quailed, 
and found himself unequal to the task of raising that gigantic 
dome ; and how the brave Filippo Brunellesco, having mag- 
nanimously given Ghiberti the precedence in the competition 
for the bronze gates, showed himself botli firm and masterful 
as regarded the cupola, which he reared from his own plans, 
and against the belief of his fellow-citizens, — ^is too well known 
to need repetition here. Perkins, in his * Tuscan Sculptors,* ^ 
is very severe on Ghiberti for his share in this quarrel, saying 
that "his heart was bad and his disposition mercenary;" 
that he "spied out Brunellesco's models; and gave such 
proofs of his ignorance when attempting to carry out a portion 
of the work by himself that he was obliged to resign." 

Now there are two sides to every question, and it will be 
only fair to look at this from Lorenzo's point of view. He 
had been elected by the heads of tlie works of the Duomo 
as Capo Maestro conjointly with Brunellesco and Battista 
d' Antonio. The three partners, then, should have worked 
conjointly, and have been so conversant with the model to 
be adopted, that in the absence of one the others could 
superintend the work. 

But how did Brunellesco behave 1 He made secret models, 
which he would show to no one, least of all to his colleagues, 
who were so placed at a disadvantage that when he feigned 
illness, they, never having seen his plans, could not carry on 
a work which he had begun on a system quite new to them, 
* Perkins, * Tuscan Sculptors,' vol. I. ch. v. p. 186. 
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The very best architect might show his ignorance in such a 
casH, and decline to meddle in a design which had been kept 
entfrely hidden from him. Things being in this state, 
Bninellesco obstinately refusing to let his co-partners be co- 
, adjutors, what could they do but resign ] — which was 
what he WAS aiming at the whole time, being determined 
to hfcve the entire credit. Again, as to Ghiberti's claiming 
the salary due to him on his resignation, which Perkins con- 
siders so mercenary, we find that if he had not been success- 
ful in following out the hidden plans of his colleague, he had 
certainly done some part towards earning his three florins 
a-month, having furnished designs for the glass windows, 
helped in the chain- work of the cupola, and the vane of the 
lantern, designed the new choir, and ordered the altars for 
the tribunes in 1435. These last were in the years when he 
had resigned the work of the cupola, but still continued in 
office for other restorations. His stipend continued to the 
end three florins a-month, while Filippo Brunelleschi waa 
drawing eight-and-a-half, besides a pension of 100 florins 
a-year for life after his work was finished.^ 

Ghiberti's part of the direction of the works took the 
artistic form of giving the designs for the circular windows 
of painted glass beneath the dome, and two in the fa9ade. 
Among his drawings for these the two best are an Assump- 
tion, of the Virgin and the Ascension of Christ. Donatello 
furnished a design for one of the windows, which were executed 
in Venetian glass by Francesco Livi da Gambassi, whom the# 
** Opera " had sent for from Liibeck at their own expense. 
It is possible that Ghiberti's visit to Venice in the autumn of 
1424 may have led him to consider the utility of Venetian 
glass as a medium of art. 

^ Milanesi, op. cU. vol. iL p. 358 note. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE BAPTISTSKT DOOES. 

THE year 1425 mttrlceil the commencement of Ghiberti's 
chief masterpiece, — the second bronze doors of the 
Baptistery.^ The commission was given on Jan. 2nd by 
the " consuls of the Guild of Merchants." The artist was 
not left free toehoose his subjects, which Leonardo Bruni 
d'Arezzo, then chancellor of the Republic, selected for him. 

In submitting to the Opera, the list of subjects chosen, 
Pruni finishes a long letter thus : " It is necessary that he 
who has to design them should be well instructed in every 
story, so that he may dispose the characters and scenes to the 
best effect, and that he should have an educated taste, that 
he may render them more fitly. ... I have no doubt that 
the work, as I have designed it, will succeed well ; but I 
should like to be near the artist, that I might interpret to 
bi^ the uany meanings of the scenes." 

Leonardo's name is not mentioned again in the history of 
the gates, so it is not known whether Ghiberti was really 
fettered by having to use the designs and interpret them 
through an<^er man's mind ; but the gates, which the 

■ A cast of these may be seen in the South Kensington Howant. 
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greatest sculptor pronounced " worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise," stand yet as Ghiherti's master-piece, and the finest 
pictorial work ever produced in bronze. He says himself in 
his commentary, that he ** worked with, the utmost diligence 
and patience," studying " Nature, and investigating her 
methods of work," and going deeply into the theory of art 
and perspective.^ 

So thorough was his study that he has in some panels 
introduced not only a hundred figures, but so brought three 
or four kindred subjects into one composition, that the 
whole story and its meanings are told without the least 
confusion. It is a marvel of aerial and lineal perspective, 
and of a clear understanding and perfect mastery of his 
subject. 

The aerial perspective is given most marvellously by a 
diminution of relief, the distant figures being scarcely raised 
from the ground, the nearest in extremely high, relief. 

Take the Creation of Adam, which contains the story of 
his life most exquisitely told. On the left, the Almighty, 
with a row of attendant angels, is drawing the newly-formed 
man from the earth ; this, the principal subject, is in very 
high relief. In the centre, Eve arises from the sleeping form 
of her spouse a perfect woman, surrounded and caressed by 
angels. In the background the Temptation is being yielded 
to beneath a group of trees in the garden. On the right is 
the Expulsion, while afar off in the centre sky are the hosts 
of heaven, faintly indicated in delicately-chiselled lines of 
flowing drapery and celestial forms. 

Then how spiritedly the Siege of Jericho is given ! What 
life in the Israelitish army marching round the walls with 

^ MS. * Commentary di Ghiberti,' Magliabecchian Library, Class xvii. 
Codex 33. 
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no weapons but those brazen trumpets in their hands ! What 
crowds of armed foes bristle round the inner walls ! — and how 
the triumphant army rushes victoriously in at the breach so 
miraculously made ! He has impressed on the composition 
its inner meaning — " the irresistible power of God." 
The whole design of the gates is as follows : — 



1. Creation of Adam. 
Creation of Eve. 
Temptation. 
Expulsion. 

3 . Noah, &c. , come out of the ark. 
Noah's sacrifice. 
Inebriation. 

5. Isaac and his sons. 
Esau hunting. 
The blessing of Jacob. 

7. Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Joshua and people below. 

9. David killing Goliath. 
Philistines defeated. 
David's triumphant entiy. 



2. Adam and Eve and children. 
The two sacrifices. 
Death of Abel. 
Curse of Cain. 

4. Abram receives three angels. 
Sacrifice of Isaac. 
Servants in the distance. 

6. Joseph sold by his brethren. 
Pharaoh's dream. 
Joseph's brethren in Egypt. 

8. JoshuamarchingroundJericho. 
Fall of Jericho. 

10. Queen of Sheba. 

Solomon with a large 
company. 



These beautiful gates occupied Lorenzo nearly thirty years. 
Besides the ten panels there were twenty-four heads, cornices 
in relief, and an exquisite frame of fruit and flowers. A large 
number of artists helped him, many being the same assistants 
as in the first gate. His son Yittorio did the cornices and 
adornments. The doors not being ready by 1450, a new 
compact was made that they were to be finished in twenty 
months ; but it is not till April 2, 1452, that Yittorio began 
to gild them ; and they were at last erected on June 16th of 
that year, on the side towards the Duomo, Ghiberti's first 
doors being removed to the north side to make room for 
them. 

During these twenty-nine years Lorenzo was often employed 
on other works, principally monuments. Two of these are 

F 2 
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in Santa Croce, that of Ludovico degli Obizzi, captain of the 
Florentine army, who fell in the engagement against the 
papal troops of Martin Y. in 1424; and that of the Gon- 
faloniere Bartolommeo Valori. For the church of Sta Maria 
l^ovella he made a bronze sarcophagus with the recumbent 
figure on it of Fra Leonardo di Stagio Dati, the general of 
the Dominican Order ; but the tomb is no longer in existence. 
A more important work was the tomb of S. Zanobius, bishop 
and patron saint of Florence, who lived in 417. The Opera 
of the Duomo gave Ghiberti the commission on March 18, 
1432, obliging him to finish it in ten months; but in 1439 
he is called on to further embellish the sarcophagus by 
making three reliefs of scenes and miracles from the life 
of S. Zanobius. The Chancellor, Messer Leonardo. Bruni 
d'Arezzo, also chose the subjects for these, and wrote the 
inscription, which was enclosed within a garland sustained 
by six angels. The tomb was completed in 1446.^ 

Another of Ghiberti's works is the reliquary of Saints 
Protus, Hyacinth, and Nemesius, which Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici ordered in 1428 for the monastery of the Angeli. 
This is now in the room of bronzes in the Bargello, and 
consists of a metal chest adorned with a bas-relief of two 
angels holding a garland of olive-leaves in which is the 
inscription. 

In his private life Ghiberti )vas a man of taste. His house 
in the Borgo AUegri (a street noted in the annals of art 
from Cimabue's days) was full of exquisite and rare antique 
treasures. He had some beautiful Greek vases, and frag- 
ments of Eoman bronze; a Satyr, two or three fine statues 

* Milanesi, 'Annot. Vasari,* voL ii. p. 235. Gaye, 'Carteggio 
inedito,' vol. i. p. 543 note. 
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of Yenus, one of Narcissus, a Mercury, and a winged Genius. 
The Satyr was sold by his descendants to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and is in the Bargello ; the others, including the so- 
called " bed of Policletes," were purchased by Messer Giovanni 
Gaddi, clerk of the chamber, from whose possession they 
passed into other hands and are dispersed. 

Having reached the good old age of 75 years, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti succumbed to a fever and died, leaving to his son 
Vittorio the task of finishing the cornice for the south gate 
of the Baptistery by Andrea Pisano. He was honourably 
buried on Dec. 1st, 1455, in Santa Croce. 

Vittorio, bom in 1417, though clever as a goldsmith and 
bronze-caster, never rose to great fame. Gaye gives him 
the credit of a bronze altar in the Uffizi, attributed generally 
to Desiderio di Settignano. If this be true, his artistic power 
was so great as to render it strange that so little is known 
of him. The year after his father's death he was employed 
to make a reliquary, for some relics from Constantinople, 
which still exists in the Duomo. He had a son, Buonaccorso, 
who followed the paternal art, but his metal castings seem to 
have taken the form of artillery and cannon-balls, for the 
manufacture of which he was famous, having supplied those 
for the wars of Sarzana in 1417, and Pisa in 1495. 




CHAPTER IV. 

BONATELLO. 

IN Gliiberti's handa ecolpture was fast taking a character 
not strictly its own, but belonging more to the pictorial 
art. Hia auccesaor and rival, Donatello, by his just apprecia- 
tion of tbe aims and limits of tlie plastic art, and by a stem 
realism, brought it back within the true bounds of sculpture, 
and gave it new impetus, laying the foundation of that school 
of earnest, severe art, which culminated in the intense works 
of Michelangelo "il Terribile." 

It is difficult to say from whom Donatello had his artistic 
taste. It was not hereditary, his father being a wool-comber 
in the parish of S. Pier Gattolini, whose turbulent political 
opinions bad been the cause of his exile to Pisa, and thence 
to Lucca. He returned to Florence, however, in 1380, and 
in 1386 hia sonDonato^ was bom. When quite a child 
Donatella was taken into the house of the noble family of 
the Martelli, who bad always been lovers and patrons of art. 
Probably his surroundings here trained his taste, and decided 
bis benefactors on the bias which they should give to hie 

1 Donato di Betto Bsrdi viib hia real name, but he has always been 
known OS Donatello. 
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education. Some say lie was a pupil of Bicci di Lorenzo, 
others that he studied under Ghiberti's father ; but nothii^ 
is certain except that he assisted Ghiberti himself in casting 
the bronze gates, and that he formed a close friendship with 
Brunellesco, which had perhaps more to do in forming the 
future career of both than any other influence. 

There was some difference of age between them; Brunellesco 
was a man of twenty-three, while Donato was a mere impul- 
sive boy of fourteen, very proud of his first work, a crucifix in 
wood. But alas 1 when he expected his friend's praise, be 
only got his derision and contemptuous "Why, you have 
crucified a contadino ! " Donato's flush of anger, and fiery 
challenge to his friend " to make a better crucifix himself," 
were boylike and natural On a later day, when Brunel- 
lesco, with the superior knowledge of longer artistic training, 
had completed his crucifix, he brought Donatello into his 
studio, with his hands full of their purchases in the market ; 
the boy, as eager in admiration as in indigaation, let 
all his eggs and cheese fall, as he uplifted his hands in 
ecstasy, and with ingenuous humility exclaimed, " To thee it 
is given to sculpture a Christ ; I can only make peasants." 
Not the boy, but the true artist here spoke, recognising the 
truth that art was greater than himself. 

From this time he seems to have set up his ideal, and 
trained himself steadily to attain it. 

In 1403 Brunellesco, being still sore from his defeat by 
Ghiberti in the competition for the Baptistery doors, proposed 
to his youthful companion a pilgrimage to Eome. The two set 
off", and this journey determined the aims of their respective 
lives. Brunellesco, remembering the roofless Duomo of Florence 
for a century uncompleted, set himself to study beneath the 
dome of the Pantheon, and thence evolved the plans which 
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have made liim famous for ever. He scarcely eat or slept, 
but passed his time in the great rains of ancient Rome, 
learning, as all must do, from the wisdom of our forefathers. 

Donatello, not troubling himself about arches and cupolas, 
wandered about with his pencil or charcoal, making drawings 
of every bit of ancient art he could find. He unearthed 
cornices, bas-reliefs, and other precious fragments, till the two 
youths were looked on as treasure-seekers. Some say there 
is foundation in fact for this rumour, for they absolutely 
found a vase of coins, but the treasures which they really 
gained were knowledge and training, which led them both 
to the highest fame. 

In 1405 Donatello returned to Florence, and entered 
Ghiberti's crowded studio, on the aja oi S. Maria Kuova. 
He did some iudependent works, such as the Annunciation in 
the Cavalcanti chapel in S. Croce, a relief in sandstone "which 
shows the influence of his Eoman studies, combined with the 
naturalistic sentiment which is in all his works. The next 
seven or eight years are marked by several large statues, 
which have become household words in Florence. The 
Opera of the Duomo gave him a commission Feb. 20, 1407, 
to make a figure of David for the Duomo. This is on 
the third row of the Campanile, and is familiarly known 
as '' il Zuccone " (the bald head). It is said that while in 
the studio the figure was judged to be coarse and rough, but 
Donatello refused to improve it, trusting to its good effect 
when placed in its far-off niche. And in fact when it was 
erected all judges agreed as to its perfection. One of 
Donato's favourite asseverations was, " Alia fe' ch' io porto al 
mio Zuccone.'' ^ In 1407 he made a statue of an old man to 

^ He was paid 37 gold floriiii9*for this, on June 13, 1412. There is 
great diversity of opinion as to which of Donato's statues the title of 
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place between two columns on the side of the Duomo near 
the Via dei Servi; this was followed by a Daniel and a 
Joshua, For the Joshua he was paid 128 gold florins on 
August 12, 1412. 

The Four Evangelists on the fa9ade were commissions 
given to him, conjointly with Mccolo Lamberti, and Nanni 
di Banco, in 1408. He completed the S. John Evangelist, 
for which he was paid 160 gold florins, on Oct. 9, 1415. In 
the same month he had a further order for two statues for 
the Campanile, in which a certain Giovanni di Bartolo 
assisted him. The subjects were Abraham^ with Isaac at his 
feety which is over the door of the Campanile, and a Prophet, 
in one of the niches on the third tier. In company with 
Filippo Brunellesco he made a statue of marble covered 
with gilded lead, to adorn one of the sproni, or brackets on 
the facade of the Duomo. This was fini^ed Aug. 27, 1416. 

At this time there was great emulation among the Guilds 
of Florence as patrons of Art. Each company had under- 
taken to fill with a statue a niche on the outside of Orcagna*s. 
church of Or San Michele. Three of these were given to 
Ghiberti, as we have shown. It was now Donatello's turn 
to share the patronage ; and his finest statue, the St. George,^ 
was done for the Guild of Armourers, and placed on the 
south side in 1416. 

This was Donatello's capo d^ opera. In it he has attained 

Zuccone was given. Vasari says it was a likeness of Giovanni di 
Barducci Cherichini ; Milanesi gives the name to the statue of David 
on the Campanile, which is signed by Donatello. Again the anecdote 
of the disapproval of the Consuls to work which looked coarse on 
near inspection, is generally told of the S. Mark at the Church of Or 
San Michele ; but Cicognara, vol. I. chap. 1., 'Delia Scultura,' asserts 
that it applies to the David which really had to be placed high. 
^ A cast is in the South Kensington Museum, 
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such nobility of form combined with youth; such high courage 
and yet simplicity ; such fine proportions and richness of 
decoration, that the youthful warrior has touched all hearts, 
and stands for ages as the type of the Christian militant. 
Bocchi, who lived in 1583, published a book in praise of it.^ 

In the same year Donatello sculptured his marble David^ 
for the Palazzo della Signoria. It was placed in the ^' Sala 
dell* Oriuolo," on June 2, 1416,^ whence it was removed lately 
to the Museo iN'azionale in the Bargello, where is also his 
bronze Daw'd, a later but much inferior work. In this 
latter the young hero is a puny figure in a shepherd's hat 
and kingly greaves ; the face is smaU without being childish ; 
the arms entirely without muscle ; in short, a complete con- 
trast to Michelangelo's later conception, the David of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, which seems to express the indomitable 
power of youth, while Donato's only shows the miraculous 
power of weakness. 

During the next few years he continued to work for the 
Duomo and Campanile, and executed also some private com- 
missions, such as a marble lion (1421) for the head of the stair- 
case in the Pope's house in S. Maria Novella, Florence, and 
some prophets' heads in a sculpture of the Coronation of the 
Virgin (1422) for a door of the Duomo by his friend Nanni di 
Banco. Then came a more important undertaking, the tomb 
in the Baptistery of Florence (1426) of Pope John XXIII. , 
who had been deposed by the Council of Constance. 

The late Pope's heirs had the tomb made, and placed on it 
the inscription, '' Joannes Quondam Papa XXIII." &c., which 
gave great umbrage to his successor in the Papal chair. The 
tomb is a serious and noble design, executed partly in marble, 

1 ' Eccellenza della Statua di Donatello.' Firenze, 1583. 
» Gaye, *Carteggio,* voL i. p. 117, 119. 
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partly in bronze. The recumbent statue, in bronze gilt, lies 
on a very bigli sarcophagus, three marble statues — Faith, 
Hope, and Charity — standing before it. Of these Faith is 
inferior to the others, but it is said to have been the work 
of his assistant Michelozzo; that of Hope is especially 
beautiful, the attribute expressed only in the lovely pleading 
countenance. For this work he was paid 1000 florins in 
gold. 

Michelozzo helped Donatello also in the tomb of Cardinal 
Einaldo Brancacci, placed in the church of S. Angelo in Nile 
at Naples in 1427. This is a sarcophagus with a beautiful 
bas-relief of the Madonna and angels, Michelozzo sculptured 
the three caryatides which support it. For this monument 
Cosimo de' Medici, who was the Cardinal's executor, paid 
850 gold florins, the carriage from Pisa to Naples being at 
the artist's expense. 

Having had a cycle of statue-making, Donatello was now 
in a cycle of tomb-building. In 1428 Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici employed him to erect a sepulchral monument for 
their father and mother (Giovanni and Piccarda) in the 
sacristry of San Lorenzo, and Bartolommeo Aragazzi, secretary 
to Pope Martin V., agreed to pay him 24,000 scudi for a 
tomb for himself, to be erected in the church at Monte- 
pulciano. This is said by Leonardo Aretino, in a letter to 
his friend Poggio, to have been a masterpiece; but it is 
now taken to pieces and dispersed about the church. Two 
angels are placed on the high altar, of which a part of the 
frieze forms the gradino ; a figure of the " Eternal Father " 
is on a pilaster, and two fine reliefs are let into other 
pilasters, the recumbent figure of Aragazzi being in the wall 
near the principal door. Michelozzo assisted in this monu- 
ment, if indeed the commission was not given to him, as Sig. 
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Milan esi ^ believes. Possibly Donatello went to Montepul- 
ciano from Siena, for in 1427 we have note of payment to 
him of 180 florins for the relief of the Feast of Herod done 
for the font in the Baptistery at the latter place. The 
commission had been given in 1421, having been previ- 
ously confided to Jacopo della Quercia, but left unfinished. 
Donatello was employed in other works at Siena at this 
time, such as the bronze figure of Giovanni Pecci, bishop 
of Grosseto, which is in the pavement of the cathedral ; 
and three angels, with the figures of Hope and Faith 
on the tabernacle of the font of the Baptistery. He made 
also a little dove to the marble ciborium of the font, but 
in this he did not please the council of the works, and it was 
returned to him in 1433,^ the year in which he paid his 
second visit to Rome. 

He was not idle during the months he spent in the Eternal 
City with his friend Simone, who wished his advice about the 
tomb of Pope Martin V. which he had in hand. Donatello 
himself made the tomb of the Archdeacon Giovanni Crivelli 
(died 1432), in the church of Ara Coeli, a statue of S. John the 
Baptist for that of S. Giovanni in Laterano, a bust for the church 
of S. Maiia Maggiore, and a tabernacle of the Sacrament in 
S. Pietro. On his return to Florence, in 1433, he began the 
reliefs for the cantorie or singing gallery over the sacristy in 
the Duomo. Luca deUa Robbia was entrusted to adorn the 
organ gallery with similar reliefs, and both sets may now be 
seen in the large hall of the National Museum. Luca della 
Robbia has more of the spirit of harmony in his groups of 
singing men and maidens, and more grace and elegance of 
composition, but Donatello's are charming studies of joyous 

^ Milanesi, op. cit, vol. ii. 

' Milanesi, vol. ii. p. 415 note. 
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childhood. Groups of dancing, laughing, winged cherubs 
disport themselves on a golden background, their rounded 
limbs proving the artist to be a student of nature, though 
here and there the foreshoitening is deficient. He has taken 
a similar subject for the fine outer pulpit on the cathedral at 
Prato, in which Michelozzo was associated with him. The 
groups of children here are very lovely. The commission was 
given on May 27, 1434. 

The bronze group of Judith and Hol-ofr/mes^ in the Loggia 
de' Lanzi, although by no means his best work, is the 
most famous of Donatello's statues, because the most his- 
torically significant. It grew into the turbulent history of 
that time, and was made a standard of party feeling by each 
government in its turn. Taking Judith always as a type 
of Florence, Donatello made his design emblematic of the 
expulsion of the tyrant Duke of Athens, which took place 
on July 26, 1346. For more than half a century it stood 
in the palace of the Medici; but when in 1495 Piero 
de* Medici was in his turn driven out, the Republic removed 
it to the Ringhiera of the Palazzo Vecchio, which is shared 
with the Marzocco or Lion of the Republic. On its base they 
placed the inscription, " Exemplum. sal. pub. cives. posuere. 
MCCCCXCV." So DonateUo's statue became traitor to itself, 
and made an example of its former possessor. Again in 
1504 it was deposed to the Loggia de' Lanzi to make room for 
Michelangelo's more noble type of David, the superstitious 
people looking on it as an ill-omened statue and the cause of 
the vicissitudes of the city. As a work of art the group is 
not one of Donatello's best. It is a dignified composition, 
but the drapery is rather confused ; and in gaining solidity, 
freedom is in a measure sacrificed. It was Donato's great aim 
to get all the limbs well within the lines of the composition, 
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to ensure safety in casting and against accidents. Thus his 
groups are apt to become a solid mass, the attitudes so 
restrained that none of the limbs are free. 

For the Baptistery he sculptured a Magdalen, in wood ; ^ 
1 le bronze 8. John, now in the Bargello, may also be dated 
from this time. In both these his intense realism comes out 
f rcibly. The Magdalen is a woman worn out with sorrow 
a; id despair. The St. John is not the miraculously-sustained 
man of God, but an emaciated figure, with a delicately- 
moulded, but weak face ; in fact, a human being faint after* 
a long fast. So naturalistic was he that, when by chance he 
took a flight into allegory, he became quite unintelligible. As 
an instance take the curious little bronze statue at the 
Bargello of a winged child with the shoes of Mercury, 
and two loose leggings drawn up to a belt by way of 
drhpery. He is walking uncomfortably among snakes, 
seeming to implore assistance. He has been called Mercury, 
but is more likely to be a Cupid travestied. 

On June 19th, 1444, we first find Donatello in Padua, 
where he has left some of his finest works. He is spoken of 
in the register of S. Antonio as " M° Donatello di Firencie che 
fa il Crucifiso.*' This beautiful- crucifix was finished by June 
22, 1449.^ It is thought that besides this he made an entire 
altar to S. Antonio, although now the different parts of it are 
dispersed about the church. In the chapel of the S. Sacra- 
mento are the bas-reliefs of the predella : A Dead Christ 
between two angels, and at the sides two Miracles of S, 
Antonio, with four angels. Under the organ-gallery are the 
four {Symbols of the Eoangelists, all nobly-executed works. 
The parapet of the high altar has several exquisite reliefs : 
an Ecce Homo ; S, Antonio showing tlie heart of the miser 

^ 6oiizati,/La Basilica di S. Antonio,' doc. 81, vol. i. p. 85. 
B.I.S. O 
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in his coffer; S. Antonio healing a youth of a teound in 
hi« foot. Over the altar is the above-mentioned great 



TiBOiN AND Child. Ba»-relief by Donatello. In Flartiice. 
crucifix, and in a niche the Four Patron Saints of Padua, 
with the Vir'jin and Child. All these works show hia finest 
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style, as does a Deposition from the Cross, in gilded clay, 
whicli is over the door of the choir. It would seem that this 
beautiful i*elief was modelled but never cast. He had a 
large number of assistants in his Faduan studio during the 
years he lived there : among them were Giovanni and Antonio 
Celino, sons of Martino da Pisa ; Vellani or Bellani ; Urbano 
da Cortona ; and Francesco Valenti. Each pupil cast one of 
the Evangelists which the master had modelled. Yellani 
fused the stories from the Old Testament, now under the 
gallery. 

In 1461, being still at Padua, Donato undertook to make 
the equestrian monument to Erasmus !N'ami, better known as 
Gattamelata, a celebrated general of the Venetian army, who 
fell in the wars with the Milanese. Vasari says that the 
Venetian Senate gave the commission, but they only decreed 
the expenses for a public funeral, while a document dated 
October 21, 1453, proves the payment of 1650 gold ducats to 
Donatello by Giovan' Antonio, son of the deceased. ^ 

This was the first equestrian statue since the time of the 
Eomans, and it shows more signs of Donatello's studies from 
the antiques on the Capitoline Hill than his usual truth to 
nature. His horse, though finely and classically moulded, 
moves both the legs on one side together, but this is a pecu- 
liarity he has in common with the horse in the Parthenon by 
Pheidias. 

In the great '' Sala della Eagione " at Padua is a huge 
wooden horse, said to be the model of the Trojan horse ; but 
it is in truth one of the works of Donatello, who made it for 
the Conte Capodilista. It served to carry a gigantic " Jove " 
in some public pageant. About this time our sculptor was 
moved by the spirit of travel. We find him in Ferrara as 
1 Milanesi, * Nell Arcliivio Storico Italiano,' vol. II. pt. i. p. 47—61. 

a 2 
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early as 1451, probably on his way to Padua. Here he was 
paid ten gold ducats for giving his judgment on some models 
of statues' which were to be fused in bronze for that city. 
Next we find him in Venice, where he carved a wooden 
statue of S, John the Baj^tist for the church of the Frari : 
Cicognara also attiibutes to him an exquisite work in bronze, 
which once formed the door of a ciborium in the church of thd 
Servi. In Faenza are two wooden statues by him, a ;8^. 
Jerome, which has lately — in 1845 — been restored and 
coloured;^ and the bust of 8. John, which is now much 
injured. ' 

He was not long in Florence on his return, for other com- 
missions came from Siena, and he returned there on Oct. 1 7, 
1457, to make three angels and two statuettes of Hope and 
Faith for the font. It was also designed that he should 
make the bronze doors of the Baptistery of Siena; these, 
however, he scarcely began. The statue of S, John, in the 
chapel to that saint in the cathedral, was probably made in 
Florence, for we read that the right arm was broken in transit. 
Vasari says that Donatello broke it because he was not paid 
the whole price ; this is not true, for the books of the Duomo 
of Siena prove the full payment. The statue is now ^ entire. 
The last years of Donato's life were spent in Florence, where 
he worked much for Cosimo de' Medici in the sacristy of S. 
Lorenzo. Four round reliefs of scenes from the lives of the 
evangelists are let into the vaultings of the roof. Two 
statues of saints stand over two of the doors, and a head of 
S. Lawrence over the third portal. One niche in the waUs 
contains a S. Lawrence and S. Stephan, and another SS. 
Cosmo and Damian. The doors are also by Donatello, but 

^ Milanesi, * Annot. Vasari,* voL ii. p. 412 note. 
' Milanesi, 'Annot. Vasari,' vol. ii. p. 415 note. 
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they are less artistically moulded and less carefully finished 
than his other works. 

The two large square pulpits in the nave of the same 
church, which he designed and hegan, hut which his pupil 
Bertoldo finished, are covered with magnificent alti-relievi of 
the Life and Passion of Christ. Cicognara, who gives illus- 
trations from them, says he does not know which to admire 
most, the fine, classic style, the philosophy of art, or the 
sublime expression of the passions.^ In the Deposition from 
the Cross a number of women show in their attitudes the 
utmost abandon of pity, grief, and sympathy. 

The bronze statue of S. Louis of Toulouse, now over the 
door in the nave of Santa Croce, was one of his latest works. 
A contemporary critic said " he had made the face too stupid" ; 
"but," said Donatello, "I did it on purpose; he must have 
been stupid to give up a throne to become a monk." 

^ Cicognara, vol. IV. ch. ii. p. 112—114. 




Bus-relief by Dosatello. In S. Croes, Flortnn 
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DONA'fELLO'S great talent was displayed in hia bas- 
reliefs, whicli were marvellous in their truth to nature, 
perfect modelling, and delicate gradations of relief. He 
especially excelled in stiacciato (or flattened relief), in which 
the Bubject is raised hardly as much aa a sheet of paper above 
the background ; it is a most exquisite kind of drawiug by 
delicate shades. Two channing specimens of this style are 
the S. Cecilia, now in Lord Elclio's possession, the Infant 8. 
John, in the Bargello, and eight cii'cular shields which he is 
said to have cnpied from antique gems for Cosimo de' Medici. 
The Martelli family' possess many of his works as precious 
memorials of the training and kindness he received in their 
house. Among them are a terra cotta bust, a portrait of one 
of the family, and an oval relief also in terra cotta of S. 
John the Baptist sitting on a rook in the wilderness, with a 
dog at his feet. There is a very natural earnest feeling in 

' A bronze mirror-eaBe ornamented with an allegorical bas-relief, 
signifying Abundance, by Donatella abont 1151), is m the South Ken- 
sington Museum. It was formerly in the possession of the Martelli 
fouiily. "Since the moat flourishing period of Greek art, it it pro- 
babls that nothing in this classic material has been produced of such 
artistic excellence."— Forlnwm, 
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it. Donatello seems never to have lost a friend ; his genial 
disposition endeared him to all who knew him. His great 
charm was his simplicity of character, which no amount of 
adulation could spoil, or success weaken. Cosimo de* Medici 
was more than patron ; he was his friend, although he never 
succeeded in conventionalizing the simple artist. Cosimo, 
thinking his friend did not appear in very courtly dress, sent 
him a present of a rich scarlet cloak, a cap, and doublet ; but 
having worn them once, and feeling uncomfortable in such 
unusual grandeur, he returned them forthwith to the donor. 
At his death Cosimo recommended his favourite to his son 
Piero, who gave Donatello a country house at Caffagiuolo. 
Highly delighted at being a landed proprietor, the sculptor 
went to take possession ; but at the end of a year he begged 
Piero to- take his podere back again, saying he really could 
not stand the troubles of having contadini, who complained 
to him if the wind blew down the pigeon-house, or the 
Commune took away their oxen to pay the arrears of taxes, 
or if the storms spoiled the fruit. " I would rather die of 
hunger than have so many worries," exclaimed poor Donatello. 
Piero de' Medici made him happy by assigning him a settled 
pension, and he henceforth lived quietly in his little house 
and garden in Via del Cocomero with his aged mother and 
widowed sister, for he never married. In his simple way 
he enjoyed life, loved a convivisd feast among his fellow 
artists, and, like a true Florentine, enjoyed his " feste." There 
is a letter extant from his friend Matteo of Prato, the organ- 
builder (maker of the organ in the Florentine Duomo, for 
which Ijuca della Robbia sculptured the gallery), to the 
company of the Duomo of Prato, asking for an advance of 
payment to Donatello, who had finished one of the reliefs for 
the pulpit of the Cintola at Prato, as Donato was greatly in 
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need of money to apend at tbe approaching feste. Matteo 
bega them to accede to the request, adding that " Donatello is 
a man to whom every little treat eeems a great deal, and that 
he is content with little." He died in his own house on 
Dec. 13th, 1456, after having been long paralysed. 

He was buried ia San Lorenzo, where Cosimo had, during 
his life-time, given him a sepulchie. His tomb has since 
passed into the hands of the Scalandroni family. 
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THE great master liad many pupils. Bbbtoldo di 
Giovanni, who inherited his master's designs and 
artistic belongings, is better known as having been director 
of the Alt-school in the Medici Garden, where all the young 
sculptors of the succeeding generation were trained in 
Donatello's principles, and where Michelangelo sculptured 
his first work. 

One or two of Bertoldo's independent works mark him as 
a sculptor of some merit, especially a fine medal of Mniiomd 
II., which has on the reverse a triumphal car of Victory 
dragging three nude female figures chained. Cicognara 
judges these to be modelled as finely as the Graces. In 1485 
he sculptured two cherubs in wood for the organ of the 
Duomo at Florence, which had been newly built hy Matteo 
di Prato. In the bronze room at the Bargello is a battle- 
scene in bronze, which, if it is the work of Bertoldo, stamps 
him as an artist of great merit. There is intense spirit and 
life in both horses and men. The pulpits of 8. Lorenzo, 
which he finished, show some artistic facUity. He died at 
Pt^gio a C^ano in Dec. 1491, after two days' illness. 

Nanni di Aktonio di Banco was one of Donatello's 
favourite schoIaiB, not so mnch for his genius in art as for his 
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simple, earnest cliaracter. There seems no foundation for 
Vasari's stories that he was a rich gentleman, who took to art 
merely as an amateur. His father was a stone-cutter, who in 
1406 was in the employ of the Opera del Duomo. 

Nanni's first independent work was a statue of S, Philip, 
which the Guild of Hosiers ordered him to make for a niche 
in Or S. Michele, as they could not agree with Donatello, 
who asked too high a price. But when the statue was 
finished, Nanni not being satisfied with the payment, Dona- 
tello himself was called in as umpire. He, to the amaze- 
ment of the Arte dei Cakaioli, adjudged a higher value 
than he had asked for himself, saying that " Nanni not 
being so experienced, it cost him much more time and study 
than it would have given to me." Nanni was next com- 
missioned by the GuUds of Masons and Carpenters to fill 
another niche in the same church with four saints in a 
group. The simple sculptor, who does not seem to have 
possessed a britliant mind, made his four saints, but, alas ! 
only three of them could enter the niche. After fruitless 
efforts he appealed to DonateUo, whose master eye took in 
the situation at a glance. Always ready for a little " diver- 
timento," he promised his scholar that if he would give his 
master and fellow-students a supper, he should find the four 
saints would fit in their niche. Nanni promised, and was then 
despatched to Prato to take some measures in the chapel of 
the Cintola. On his return, he found that DonateUo and 
his assistants had so diminished some of the prominent limbs 
that all four saints were well collocated, so the supper was 
eaten with great enjoyment. 

In 1408 Nanni was employed on one of the statues of 
the evangelists which are in the side-chapels of the tribune of 
the Duomo. Another was done by Niccolo d'Arezzo, a third 
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by Donatello, the fourth was to be given to the artist who 
best executed the first order. Some say Donatello did the 
fourth, S. Matthew; others ascribe it to CiuflFagni. The 
relief known as the Mandorla over the door of the Duomo 
which looks towards Via dei Servi, has been attributed to 
Nanni, but it is not authenticated. The four sculptured 
bas-reliefs of the "Agnus dei," the arms of the Arte della 
lana (which are to be seen on a very old house, once 
the head-quarters of the Guild, at the back of Or San 
Michele), were certainly his work. Vasaii gives 1430 as the 
date of his death. But Baldinucci proves, from some manu- 
scripts in the Strozzi family, that he died in 1421. The 
archives of Florence have the registration of his will on Feb. 
9th, 1421. He was buried in Santa Croce, having risen to 
eminence in the city. 

Vbllano da Padua, whose real name was Bartolommeo 
Bellano, was the one of Donatello's scholars who most closely 
imitated his manner. He was born about 1430,^ and 
entered Donato's studio in Padua about 1452, afterwards 
accompanying his master to Florence. He was also well 
known as an architect, being employed by Pope Paul II. in 
Rome, in 1464, to restore and embellish his palace. His 
principal works in bronze are in the church of S. Antonio 
in Padua, whither he returned in 1488 to cast a series of 
reliefs of Scriptural subjects, to place round the choir. They 
are — 1st, Cain killing Abel : 2nd, Sacrifice of Isaac : 3rd, 
Joseph sold : 4th, PharaoJi's host drowned : 5th, The golden 
calf: 6th, The bronze serpent: 7th, Samson breaking the 
pillars: 8th, David dancing before the ark: 9th, Judg- 
ment of Solomon: 10th, Jonah and the whale,^ These are 

^ Milanesi, * Annot. Vasari,* vol. ii.p. 603 note. 
2 Brandolese, * Guida da Padova,' 1795. 
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very much in the style of Donatello, but less artistically 
beautiful. 

There are several monuments by Vellano in other churches 
of Padua, and a good relief of the Madonna enthroned 
with S. Francis and S. Peter Martyr, in the church of S. 
Francesco. In Perugia he executed, in 1467, a large statue 
in bronze of Pope Paul II., which was decreed by the city 
in recognition of public services rendered by that Pope. 
He is represented in full Pontificals, and seated in a niche 
over the door of the Duomo. The statue, which cost 1000 
gold florins, was taken down in 1798, when the French were 
in Perugia, and was decreed by the ediles to be melted and 
made into the pieces of money of five bajocchi each, known 
as Madonnine. Later in life Vellano had his famous dispute 
with Verrochio about the commission for the monument to 
Bartolommeo Bergamo or Coleoni of Venice, which had 
unwisely been given to both artists. VeUano, however, re- 
tired from the contest, and returned to Padua, where he 
died full of age and honours about 1500, and was buried 
in the church of S. Antonio, which he and his master had 
so richly adorned. 

He left a pupil, named Andrea Eiccio, of whom a Cicognar 
speaks very enthusiastically. This artist's real name was 
Andrea Brioschi, but he was called Eiccio, because he had 
curly hair. He was bom in 1470, in Padua. After the 
death of Vellano he added two more to the ten bronze reliefs 
in the choir of S. Antonio. The subjects were David and 
Goliath, and Judith and Holof ernes. They were begun in 
1507, and finished 1516. These and the famous bronze can- 
delabra in the same church were his eapi d^ opera, and so 
much did he appreciate his own fame, that he coined a 
medal to celebrate it. His best work out of Padua is the 
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inausoleum of the Delia Tdrre family in Verona, adorned 
with bronze reliefs of mythological and classical subjects. It 
was removed to Paris by the French. There are twenty- 
four reliefs of the story of the Invention of the Holy Cross, 
now in the Belle Arte at Venice, which were cast by Eiccio 
for the church of the Servi in that city. He was also 
architect of the church of Sta Giustina at Padua, a curious 
building with a multiplicity of Domes. He died on the 8th 
of July, 1532. . 

Dbsidbrio da Settignano rose to such eminence as few of 
Donatello's scholars'reached ; being endowed with his master's 
facility of execution, a very high finish of style, and a great 
delicacy and grace in composition. He was the son of a stone- 
cutter, named Bartolommeo di Francesco, called Ferro, at 
Settignano, near Florence, and was bom in 1428 ; died Jan. 
16, 1464. His brother Geri remained a mere hewer of stones, 
but Desiderio soon exchanged the mechanical for the artistic 
use of the chisel, and began his studies in Donatello's studio. 

Many of his earlier works are unfortunately lost, but one 
masterpiece remains in the tomb of Carlo Marsuppini in 
Santa Croce. Marsuppini died in the year 1455 after a life 
of public eminence, as Governor of Genoa, Secretary to King 
Charles VI. of France, and then Secretary to Pope Eugenius 
IV. On his death, he was crovmed with laurel at his 
funeral obsequies, and Desiderio sculptured his effigy repos- 
ing on a sarcophagus, supported by genii and adorned with 
sphinxes and arabesques. Two angels hold the festoons 
above the arch, and a charming Madonna and Child fill the 
lunette. The whole tomb is covered with ornament, but so 
harmonized and refined in taste that the effect is only an 
intense richness. 

In the church of San Lorenzo is an altar in the chapel of 
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the Sacrament, which was done by Desiderio; a lovely 
little Child Jesus stands upon it, which was so much 
esteemed that it was only shown on Christmas Day until 
1677, when it was placed permanently on the altar. 

The Palazzo Strozzi boasted until lately of a fine specimen 
of his work in the bust of Marietta Palla Strozzi, wife of 
Celio Calcagnini of Ferrara. It is most highly finished; 
naturally moulded and richly draped ; the kind of base on 
which the bust rests is sculptured with recumbent figures 
and winged genii, in relief. This bust is now in France. 
Cicognara ^ attributes to Desiderio the beautiful base, covered 
with Harpies, which supports the bronze Bacchus in the 
gallery of antique bronzes at Florence ; but the authorship is 
not certain. He made the base to Donatello's David which, 
from its description, seems to have been similar to that of 
the Bacchus, and has probably been adapted to it. 

In 1453 he was made member of the Florentine Guild of 
" Maestri di Pietra." He married young, and died in 1464, 
leaving his widow with two children. He was buried in 
S. Piero Maggiore, and his tomb was covered with epigrams 
and sonnets, one of which, after saying " that Nature seeing 
his powers emulate her own, quenched the light of his 
genius " ends thus : 

"Ma in van, perche costui 
Di5 vita etema ai marmi, e i marmi a lui." 

MicHELOZZo MicHELOzzi, SOU of Bartolommco di Gherardo, 
bom 1396, died 1472, (]) was not only scholar but friend of 
Donatello, whom he assisted in many of his most important 
works, being especially clever in casting bronze. He prob- 
ably got his experience in this branch in the studio of 
Ghiberti, who was his first master, as his " denunzia " for 
i^'StoriadellaScultura," vol. IV. cap. iii. p. 150—4. 
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1427 shows, for he mentions a credit he had with the Arte 
del Cambio for the statue of San Matteo, *^when he was with 
Lorenzo di Bartolo,'* In 1442 he was one of Ghiberti's 
assistants in casting the Baptistery doors, but he must have 
worked as a journeyman at that time, for he had many years 
before been associated with Donatello, whom he assisted in the 
tomb of Pope John XXIII. in 1426 — 28, There are several 
independent works in sculpture of Michelozzi in Florence. 
1st, A silver figure of S. John Baptist, made for the Baptistery 
in 1452. This has been attributed to Pollajuolo, but the 
Preposto Gori, in his 'Monumenta Basilicae Baptisterii 
Morentii/ brings documents to prove the true author. 2nd, A 
round relief of St. John, in terra cotta, above the door of the 
Opera del Duomo ; this, which is really by Michelozzi, has been 
placed in the stead of the marble relief of the same subject 
by Rossellino which is now removed to the Bargello. 3rd, A 
graticola (grating) of bronze, for the altar of the chapel of 
S. Stefano in the Duomo. 4th, The bell of the clock of 
Palazzo Vecchio, cast in 1453. He was employed by the 
Zecca between 1422 — 48, to cut the dies for the coips. 

These few works, with some at Genoa which are not 
authenticated, and the sculpture in which he assisted Dona- 
tello, are the only proofs remaining of his skill in the art. 
His greatest fame was as an architect — Cosimo de' Medici 
having employed him to build a palace for him, now known 
as the Palazzo Eiccardi in Via Cavour, a grand mountain 
of hewn stone, — and to replace the columns of the Cortile in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, which he erected one by one in such a 
way as not to endanger the safety of Arnolfo's building. 
These columns were decorated with arabesque reliefs in terra 
cotta on the occasion of the marriage of Francesco de' Medici 
with Giovanna d' Austria in 1565. He decorated several 

E.I.S. u 
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rooma in the palace with sculptured or moulded cornices aiid 
friezes. The Convent of San Marco was erected by him 
under the decree of Cosimo de' Medici aud the bull of Pope 
Eugeniiis IV. Coaimo employed him in erecting his villa 
at Core^ and the one at Fiesole, since called Villa Mozzi. 
Hia buildings show the drawing of what was afterwards 
known aa Benaisaance style. They were more an Etruscan 
than Boman revival, however. He was employed as architect 
in Some and other cities, was in ofBce in the Opera of 
the Duomo aa " proveditore " between H46 and 1451. He 
died after a long and useful life, and was buried in San 
Marco on Oct. 7th, 1472. Fra Angelico has painted his 
likeness in the Depcmticm from i/te Croia, now in the Belle 
Arti, Florence. He is the figure with a black cap talking to 
Nicodemns. 
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ERRATUM. 

On p. 57 the inscriptions under the cuts are reversed. The relief 
to the right is by Brunellesco, that to the left by Ghiberti.. 
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